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COURIER TO PRINT 


REMINISCENCES OF 
LATE REV. CRIS LEE 


| 
| 1 
Much Autobiographical, His-| 
| torical and Genealogical | 
Data in Manuscript by 


Methodist Minister 


, Beginning. next week The 
will, 


Courier 


county. This manuscript covers: 
roughly the period from the year of 
the minister’s birth in 1823 to the 
date of writing in 1895, 

Mr. Lee crowded much material of 
a historical, genealogical and auto- 
biographical nature into the sketch. 
The  Harvill, Bedford, Durham, 
Haynes, Suttle and Hollifield fami- 
lies are particularly well treated, 
much space being given to their gen- 
ealogies, ‘ 

Rev. Christenberry Lee was born 
in Rutherford county on March 31, 


iI had better not, while others will | 
say that I should have written some 


1895. { 

The original manuscript of this! 
valuable series of reminiscences is: 
owned by Mr. William Allhands, of | 
Cliffside. Through the courtesy of! 
Mr. George C. Shuford, of Cliffside, 
a copy of the manuscript has been 
furnished us for printing. 

In a foreword to the sketches, Mr. 
Lee said: i 

“Some persons, doubtless, will say 
that I have written some things that 


things that I have not. But I -beg 


those who may be disposed to criti- 


ae ae ' 
j mentioned and written about, that it 


, 


could hardly be expected that we 
should say exactly what everybody 
would have us Say, or that we should 
have expressed it in just the way that 


| would suit the taste and Please the 
t 


fancy of everyone. I have not pleas- 
ed myself, for I have written some 
things that I would much rather not 


j have written. I have a two-fold ob- 
iject in view: first, to edify; second, 


to b fit. Knowledge that i not 
1823, and died on July 2, 1896, at |? bene oe ae : 


the age of 73 years. He is buried at! 
Providence Methodist ch 
Henrietta. 

This séries of reminiscences were 
commenced in January, 1895, while 
he was visiting his niece, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Biggerstaff, at Sunshine. Part 
of the manuscript was given to The 
Forest City Ledger shortly after- 
wards, and the articles met with such 
enthusiastic response he, was urged to 
write more. The Ledger then print- 
eda series of articles from Mr. Lee’s 
pen in many of its issues throughout 


THE FORBST 


om; 
i SEPTEMBER 


| beneficial is not worth giving nor 


urch, near Peng: Therefore, whilst I have 


written history by narrating past, 


; events, I have also tried to make 
these narrations in such a way that) 
they would have a good moral influ-' 
ence upon the reader. Now I a | 
this forth, not with the belief, nor 
even the hope, that everybody will 
be pleased, but with a conscience void 
of offense toward all men, for cer- 
tainly I have not intended to offend 
anyone.”’ 


CITY COURIER 
29, 1938 


REM 


e 
= 


1823 


CHAPTER ONE 
ae 


(The Lee reminiscences ap- 
peared in part in The Forest 
City Ledger during 1895. The 
original manuscript, from which 
this series is taken, picks up 
events from a former chapter 
in which current news and per- 
sonalities were discussed.) 

The readers of my reminiscences 
were left last week in my grand- 
mother Bedford’s apple -orchard'| 
tasting the various kinds of deli- 
cious fruits that grew there, but I 
failed to mention one of the differ- 
ent kinds of apples that was found 


a ee 


—___—_————— OF 
CHRISTENB 


there, and which was, to my taste, 
the nicest flavor among them all. 
We had no special name for it, and 
as one of the trees stood very near 
the smokehouse cousin Cynthia and 
myself called it the “smokehouse 
apple.’ It was of medium size, of 


red color and in shape very much} 


i like the green -pippen. I think its 
It 


was certainly a choice apple, but I 
will not keep you longer in the old 
orchard, though I could linger here 
for sometime yet and not become 
tired, for I have not yet offered you 
a drink of the sweet cider that was 
_pressed from the thoroughly mashed 
‘apples of different kinds, for my; 
uncle thought the cider was better 
and of a richer color when it was 
made from apples of different var-| 
ieties, so he would gather the fruit 
from several different trees and mix 
them in a large trough, which had 
‘been nicely dug from a poplar tree, 
and oh, what nice cider we did haye! 
Just here is a part of my life I 
would be willing to live over, and 
|have, a good, old-fashioned drink of 
sweet, newly-made cider right fresh 
from the trough, but I will not fur- 
ther tantalize the taste and app»- 
tite of the readers of this article by 
talking about good things, such as 
we had in times of yore. I am now) 
getting pretty close to High Shoals, | 
for this old orchard place ig only a 
half-mile up the creek from High 
1 Shoals was, and where Henrietta is, 
and so I will necessarily have to pass 
the “old High Shoals” in getting to 
the new place called 
jand while I am passing’ this old his- 


| proper name was limber-twig. 
| 


INISCENCES 


E 


1895 


ERRY LE 


toric place I must stop and gaze a 
little while. There is no place in 
Western North Carolina more noted | 
for its water-power than High Shoals 
in Rutherford county. Many have: 
been the predictions made in regard | 
to the vast amount of machinery that 
would be put in motion here some 
day, and those ancient prophecies are 
now being wonderfully fulfilled. The 
command of the Bible is, ‘not to 
despise the day of small things.” The 
beginning at High Shoals was small, 
but it was a beginning, and from the 
most reliable information that I have 
been able to gather this small be- 
ginning was in the year 1790, one 
hundred and five years ago. And 
what was it? There was a lively con- 
test for a premium consisting of a 


nice body of land, offered by the: 


Government to the party that should | 
manufacture the first plough mould 
|for agricultural purposes in Ruther- 
ford county. There were two men 
that entered the field as contestants 
for the prize, Isaac English at 
Tumbling Shoals and Peter Fisher 
at High Shoals. The struggle grew! 
very spirited and was the general 
topic of conversation among the peo- 
ple. English, who wag operating at 
Tumbling Shoals, saw that he was 
likely to be outstripped by Fisher at 
High Shoals, so he began to look for 
a nigh cut, by which he might gain 
the prize, and he found it, which lay 
along this route—he made a_ pur- 
chase of three pairs of the common 
bellows used by the blacksmith and 
by a cencentration of their forces! 
he succeeded in getting up a heat 
sufficient to melt his ores, and when 
melted and run into a solid mass he 
drew it from the fire, pounded it 
awhile with a wooden mallet, then 
placed it on his anvil and with the 
hammer held in his own hand, and 
the aid of two others of a larger 
size wielded by two athletic men, 
whose arms were well practiced in| 
this kind of manly exercise, beat it 
out into a well shaped plough mould, 
which he presented to the Govern- 


| ment officials, and drew the, prize. 


The number of acres’ received’ by 
English by this crafty (and may I 
eee say?) fraudulent act, I cannot 
state definitely, but my opinion is 


{ 


acres. Just where this land was lo- | 


— / rarer 
‘eated I cannot say positively, but | 
my impression is that it was just be 
‘low the High Shoals on the East side 
of the river. I believe the same land 
Wag afterward owned by John Han- 
jey, and is still known as the old 
Haney tract of land. It may be, that 
English sold to Haney, for I have 
‘it from tradition that English did not 
lremain in the country many years 
jafter the occurence of the incident 
oe credited. Public sentiment was 
‘somewhat against him, as it was con- 
‘sidered that he had obtained the 
‘premium fraudulently, so he aban- 
\doned his enterprise and pretty soon 
left the country. 
) Peter Fisher was still driving 
‘ahead at High Shoals, and although 
he felt considerably put out by los- 
ing the prize offered by the Govern- 
ment yet he did not abandon his 
work nor feel greatly discouraged, 
but with renewed energy and _  in- 
creased determination he worked on, 
‘feeling assured by the many advan- 
tages, which he had and the pressing 
demand there was for such an in- 
dustry and enterprise as the one in 
which he was engaged, that his labor 
would not be in vain. Sometime in 
the year 1791, the ‘‘big hammer” at 
the High Shoals began to beat, but 
from what I was an eye-witness to 
thirty years later on I feel author- 
ized to say that its beats were not, 
only weak, but few and far between,! 
/but it was a beginning. These estab-! 
lishments were then called forges. | 
The number of them in the country; 
were very small. I think the High 
Shoals Iron Works were the first of 
the kind that were started in this 
section of the country. In the upper 
part of Soutk Carolina in York and 
Spartanburg counties (districts as 
they were then called), some manu- 
‘factories of the same kind were es- 
tablished a few years later, but from 
the most reliable data that I have 
been able to command the old High 
Shoals Forge was the, only one start- 
ed as early as the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century the South Carolina 
Tron Works were established, the 
first of which was known as the “Old 
Cowpens Furnace.’”’ Here they made 
what was called ‘‘pig-iron’’; they also 
had a foundry and moulded a great 
deal of pot-ware, supplying the sur- 
rounding country with cooking ves- 
sels. I well remember how my oldest 
|brother, James Raimond, used to 
|peddle on pot-ware made at _ the 
| Cowpens furnace. He would tarry 
[load after load up into the moun- 
|tains and barter them off for moun- 


DTI ca Ee A a SE el pa 


“Henrietta,”| that it was five hundred and fifty j)tain produce, which he would carry 


|back to the, furnace and exchange 


Rt 


—_— — 

1or more pot-ware, keeping 
money he might receive for his ware | 
in his pocket as the net profit of his' 
business. The South Carolina Manu- 
facturing Company about the year 
1815 commenced business at a place 
called Hurricane Shoals on Pacolet 
River, scven miles East of Spartan- 
burg C. H. This company manufac- 
tured nails, had a foundry and roll- 
ing mill and dealt in iron generally, | 
but I am getting too far away from 
High Shoals, as that is the place I! 
am writing up. I have stated that 
this is the place, where iron was 
first made in this part of the coun- 
try, and that the beginning was in 
the last decade of the eighteenth 
jcentury. I have also stated that the 
beginning was a small thing, but I 


what | 


use, the adjective, or qualifying term | 


“small”? in a comparative sense and, 
not in the abstract sense, for if the 
beginning made at the High Shoals 
in 1791 be abstractly considered it 
could not be called small. It was a 
big thing for the time and country, 
and I have no doubt but the excite- 
ment in the country and the interest 
felt among the people in 1791 when 
the Iron Works were being built at 
the High Shoals were equally as 
great as they were in 1887 when the | 
21,000 spindle cotton mill was start- 
ed at Henrietta. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Peter Fisher has now started his 
forge with two fire-places ,in which 
he melted ‘his ores. He used mostly 
what was called red ore, which was 
dug out of the 
where it was found in great abund- 
ance. This kind of ore was hard to 
work. A very high degree of heat was 
required to fuse it and much ham- 
mering to get it in shape, but when 
well worked it made good tough 
iron, well adapted to agricultural 
purposes. The first hammermen em- 
ployed in this forge were by the 
nameg of White and Bradly. These 
men were employed by Fisher for a 
number of years. I think they work- 
ed for him as long as he continued 
business at this place. About the 
year 1812, while Jackson’s war was 
going on, Fisher failed in business 
and his works were sold. Just at this 
time the country was passing through 
a fearful financial crisis, and as 
money was scarce and hard to raise 
the new iron works sold very low, | 
bringing, as I remember to have 
heard my father and mother say, 


surrounding hills 


re a 


only about one-half of their actual 
cost. They were bought by Reuben 
Cooper, a man of very little rho 


or business talent, but strictly hon- 


est and high-toned. I well remember 
“Uncle Reuben,’ as we afl called, 
him, when I was a boy. He lived right 
near my father’s house for some 
years and. would often pass there in 
going to his son William’s. He was a 
very poor man, having no home or, 
personal property of any kind, andl 
I remember to have heard it said, | 
when his poverty would be talked| 
of by the people, that he once own- 
ed the High Shoals Iron Works, but 
he ran them only a short time and 
they were sold again. They weve 
bought this time by Achilles Dur- 


ham, and here I reach a point in my 

reminiscences and a part of my his- 

tory, in which many will feel a spe- 

cial interest. The man whose name I 

have just mentioned was one of the 

most noted characters in the coun- 

try. He had studied law when a 

young man, but had never gone to 

the bar as a practitioner. His know- 

ledge of law was said to be equal, if 

not superior, to the ablest lawyers 

that came to the Rutherford bar, andj/ 
I remember to have heard it eid 
that even the judges would confec |' 
with him and seek his counsel in re- 
gard to difficult points in the legal 
profession. He was a man that stood 
among the people as did Saul of old. 
He was said to be the most popular 
man in the country, and in proof of 
which I would mention one circum- 
stance, which occurred, I believe, in 
the year 1835. (1834—Kditor). Jo- 
seph Carson, a man of the first or-| 
der of talents and of high standing 
among the people, had represented 
the county in the upper house of the 
Legislature for some years and had 
given, so far as I remember, entire 
satisfaction to his constituents, but 
in some way he had given offense to 
this man, Achilles Durham. Carson 
was a lawyer and is the same man I, 
have mentioned of that name in some| 
of my early reminiscences. He rank- 
ed with such men as Mike Hoke and) 
John Gray Bynum in his profession. | 
Durham’s legal knowledge was equal, | 
perhaps, to that of Carson’s, but) 
Carson had the advantage of him in| 
that he was a regular practitioner | 
at the bar, and when employed in a 
,case against Durham he took such 
-a stand and used such language as 
| highly offended him. He now be- 
icame his sworn enemy and declared 
\ that Joe Carson should no longer be 
| Senator from Rutherford county. But 


| 
| 


| 
| 


now, how is this gigantic undertaking 
to be accomplished? For it certainly; 
was a big undertaking to beat old’ 
Joe Carson, but Durham undertook) 
the job. He was a great organizer. 
He could take a small torce and so 


organize and place it as to _ bring! 
forth the most wonderful results. He! 
now begins to devise plans for de-, 
feating Carson in the next election, | 
but he could find no man of notor- 
iety who was willing to undertake 
the task and come out as his com- 
petitor. He finally however, succeed- 
ed in persuading Berryman Dur- 
ham, whom I think was his young¢st 
brother, to become a candidate. This 
young man was entirely unknown by 
the people, having just grown up, 
and had not been before them for; 
any office. He was looked upon and 
regarded by the people as an ordi- 
nary young man, not rating above 
mediocrity in point of natural en- 
dowments. There was nothing, so far 
as the people could see, to make his 
election at all probable, but he was) 
elected by a very handsome majority, 
and it was his. brother’s. influence 
coupled with his powers for organ- 
izing, that secured his election. Ach- 
illes knew all the prominent and 
most influential men in the country 
and he either went to see or* wrote | 
to them and got them well organized 
into an electioneering body, and by: 
this strategy he accomplished the big 
job he had undertaken and beat old 
Joe Carson. 

Some years before his purchase of 
the iron works he had bought a body 
of land on the West side of the 
river right opposite the shoals. The 
forge, when he bought it, had but two 
fireplaces, but he soon added _ the 
third one and the building of this 
third fireplace was the cause of a 
suit in court that lasted about fifty 
years. A man by the name of, 
Ross owned the land on the river be- 
low the iron works and he claimed. 
that his line ran through the forge, 
and cornered on a little island out} 
in the shoals and that this third fire- 
place was on his side of the line. He 
commenced suit, which was not clos- 
ed ‘till the place was bought by John’ 
and George Baxter about a half cen-| 
tury later. My personal knowledge} 
of the High Shoals Iron Works com- 
menced three score years ago. It was 
then owned by Achilles Durham and 
had been run by him for a num- 
ber of years. At the time of which 
I now speak there were three fire- 
places in full blast. Five men, as well 
as I remember, were all that were 
employed to run these three fire- 
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places. Three hammermen, one coal- 
bearer and one to attend to the ore 
beater, which consisted of a small 
jiron pestle making about three beats 
a minute. The first hammermen. have 
now given place to their sons, George 


country, among them were two. very 
stout men, Jubilee (Jube) and Coon. 
Jube was the ore-master and Coon 
the coal-bearer. The third hammer- 
man was Henry (Hal) Bradly. He 
was a brother of Tom’s. The nation- 
ality of the Bradly family was not 
fully defined. It was well understood 
|that they did not belong to the An- 
| glosSaxon race. The ancestors of the 
family claimed to be full-blooded In- 
|dians. The first one of the family, 
|of whom I have any recollection, was 
Jold Aunt Winney, who had in her 
features some very striking marks 
of the Indian. race. She lived: to. be 
very old and finally committed sui- 
cide by hanging herself in the chim- 
ney corner, by fastening a hank of 
thread around the pole, to which the 
pot-rack hung. This pole was several 


some projecting rocks, upon which) 
she could place her feet and reach 
it. It was supposed that she first tied 
the hank of thread around her neck, 


| projecting rocks, climbed up the | 
chimney till she could reach the pot-| 
rack pole, aroung which she fasten- 


White, Jr., and Tam Bradly, Jr. Dur- | 
ham was the owner of a good many} 
slaves for that time and part of the} 


}feet up the chimney, but there were | 


and then placed her feet upon these | 


some cases brings great joy and 
peace, while at other times and in 
other cases it brings bitter remorse 
and profound sorrow of mind and 


of whom we have an account in the 
Gospel, when Abraham said to him, 
“Son, remember that thou in thy 
lifetime hadst good things and| 
Lazarus his evil things, but now he 
is comforted and thou art torment- 
ed!” This great attribute of the hu- 
man mind is not lost at death, but is 
carried with us into the future. world, 
for it is evident that the rich man, 
by the exercise of this wonderful 
faculty, coulg think of and look at 
what had taken plade in this world, | 
and I am ready to conclude that: this 
will be the greatest source of an- 
|guish and remorse in the world of| 
‘lost. spirits, When, neglected oppor- 
tunities, slighted mercies, despised 
EV ileaes and unimproved advan- 
‘tages all pass with panoramic review 
‘before the mind of those, who have 
'been eternally doomed to the fires 
of destruction, oh, how greatly will 
their mrigery and. sufferings be aug- 
mented! Memory, oh, thou eternal 
attribute of man’s immortal nature, 
how often has it been wished that 
thou couldst be forever obliterated | 
and eternally blotted out. 


CHAPTER THREE 


the same power, and turning out its 
forty thousand yards of nice smooth 


soul. With what awful force did it|= i g A 
fall upon the care of the rich man exercise it just. here a little while. 


two years ago, 


'S 


cloth daily. If I had the talent or 
gift for contrasting I would like to 
Contrast means an examination of 
differences. Contrast High Shoals 
with Henrietta. Show the difference 


‘between the old forge and the Hen- 


| 
rietta Cotton Mills, I have already 
stated that five hands worked in the 
forge. I think the outside hands num- 
bered about fifteen, all told, includ- 
ing wood-cutters, wood-haulers, col- 
iliers and coal-haulers. I was told some 
‘time ago by 8S. B. Tanner, who: is 
"secretary and, treasurer of the com- 
‘pany, that they had seven hundred 
hands employed. The difference in| 
the value of the products of the two 
places and the amount paid the lab- 
‘orer is altogether as great as it is 
jn the number of operatives employ- 
‘ed. I am trying to contrast. the place 
las it was three-score years ago with 


‘Beam, who did business there in 
1842, said to me the other day, “ 
visited the place sometime, ago.and 
tried to know it, but could not make 
it out.’ IT have been told that the 
late Dr. Columbus Durham, who was 
born and raised on the High Shoals 
Hill, saiq while visiting there some 
“Tf I had. been 


: | brought here blindfolded and_ sat 
Coon, the colored man before men-'\aown. on these hills and had my eyes 


ed the hank of thread and_ then ti a th h | 
swung off. This took place in the) soled, theuen a slave end as pa 


darkness of the night when the fam-| 28 Egypt, seemed to have some as-, 
ily were asleep. The old home in| piration about him. He kept a spell- 
which this tragedy occurred, stood} ing book with him all the time, and 
on the hill just a little piece from] 7 remember how he would ask me to 
the big spring between Henrietta| teach him when I went to mill and 
No. 1 and No. 2. The house in which! }ow yery anxious he was sto learn. 
Craig Lovelace now lives stands very| Wis hook was all covered with smut 
sees ay on which this old house and dust from ‘the coal which he 
aide elk do I remember how We! handled. There was a grist mill in 
a ren used to dread passing this close proximity with the forge. At’ 
ae We (aL aL SS ae this mill they ground both wheat and: 
: see 4 corn. Wheat mills in the country 
with Squire James Simmons, I pass- Wore then <carea | Mor some miles 
ed by this tragie place. I could linger around the people would bring their 
for awhile and take a retrospective grain to have it ground. I was now 
view. What a wonderful faculty of jaree enouelt to he ceusica ue! 
[the mind is memory. How quickly it Vecse and.sack of grain and go to 
j isa okes US OVER “Space and time and mill. These mill occasions I atioyed | 
permits us to look upon scenes that hugely. While my grist was being, 
transpired in our early childhood! ground I would go down into the 
Nothing has escaped that was ASVer) forge and stand around the blazing 
planted in the mind, and how easy it fires, which if the weather wag real 
ig for us to think of events and for cold, was a pleasant thing to do. 
things to come vividly before the Here I have stood for hours at a time 


mind that took place in the “long, and looked upon the irgn making 
ig’ it the word process with as much interest and 
s oi delight as I now gaze upon the vast 
remember!” Its power is two-fold amount of buzzing machinery, which 


in its results. It sometimes and in} js being run upon the same spot by 


ago!’ What force 


opened upon the place that was once 
so familiar to me IE would not have 
known where I was.’’ I think I would 
have enjoyed the old place as it was 
when I remember to have gone there 
as a mill boy, but am more delighted 
with the new place as it is. Progres- 
sion is the order of nature. God made 
nothing to stand still or be inactive. 
Inertia clogs the wheels of progress, 
and if universal would bring about a 
state of general stagnation. Let us 
go forward in the best and most sen- 
sible acceptation of the word, which 
is to advance in whatever May con- 
duce to the glory of God and tend 
to the prosperity and general good 
of our common humanity. The mar- 
velous progression at High Shoals 
has been conductive both to God’s 
glory and the general good and pros- 
perity of the people. There is no sec- 
tion of the: country, which has de- 


‘what it is now. How wonderful are 
the changes and how different is the 
appearance! The venerable David 


‘veloped better or more yapidly than 
| this. The secular prosperity among 


the people is very largely owing to 
the erection of the Henrietta Cotton 
Mills. Here is a market for all the 
products of the farm, the garden and 
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dairy. I have heard of one man liv- 
ing near Ellenboro that sold in one 
season cabbage to the amount of one, 
hundred dollars. It is a good wood | 
market. At least ten thousand cords | 


of wood are sold in this market an- 
ually. This puts into circulailon 
among the people close around about 
_ thirteen thousand dollars every year 
‘and when the amount, for which 
other commodities are sold, is added 
Ito this, the sum will be fully doub: 
led. All this is in reference to Hen-} 
yietta No. 1. If we consider No. 2 
which is drawing rapidly to comple- 
tion, every statement may be a little 
more than doubled. And just here the 
interrogative forces itself upon me, 
and I feel constrained to ask, “Who 
has done all this?” And the question 
at once brings into lively exercise 
that extraordinary faculty of the 
mind—Memory. It instantly carries 
me back over space and through time 
and sits me down in an humble rural 
home. This home I cannot forget. I 
was impressed with its neatness and 


he continued for several years, and 
I hesitate not to say that the drum- 
mer’s calling was never more honor- 
ed and dignified than by the manly 
bearing and fair dealing of this 
young man, but he now takes anoth- 


‘to the responsible offices of secre- 
|tary and treasurer, and sent him ioe 
‘to begin work. The work was begun | 
‘and rapidly driven to 
The energy, with which this enter- 
prise was pushed forward, broke the 
record for quick building of cotton 
mills, and now I am ready to answer 
the question, “Who hath done all 
this??? My readers will behold thd 
man when they look upon the person 
of S. B. Tanner, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Henrietta Cotton Mills. 

The wonderful changes that have 
taken place at High Shoals are now, 
before my readers. There is now 


another question forcing itself upon FP eiaaan) the. iaprovements” of 


me. Has the church kept pace with 


quietness, quiet, though there was 4 
the world? Have the changes and the 


baby in the home. The young mother 
had just a few months before looked 
-upon the face of her first born, and! 
was now happy and rejoicing in a| 
well-developed, fast-growing boy. Of 


improvements in the church in spirit- 


completion. i 


wish to do, as did the Gaderene, take 
up our abode among the tombs, and 
yet occasional visits to the place 
where our dead are buried may do 
us good and excite within us greater | 


\desire for usefulness, and “teach us! 
er step forward—becomes a large’ so, tomumber cur sdays thet we may] 
Stockholder im a ‘company peganigeal apply our hearts unto wisdom.” We 
for the purpose of building a ieees | have no inclination or 
;cotton mill. The company elected him heeds people seem to have, to live im 

the past, but at the same time we 


desire, as 


ama it pleasant, interesting, edifying 
jand stimulating to take retrospective 


views, to look at and think about the 
‘past. According to the common say-, 
\ing there is only one class of peop 
lwho live in and enjoy the present. 
|The young, it is said, live in the fu- 
ture, the old in the past and only 
‘the middle-aged in the present. I 
think we lose much by not taking 
holq of the present. The past is gone, | 
the future is uncertain and we can 
only claim the present as ours. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
I would like to trace the analogy 
the 


world and the advance of the church, 


between the secular and moral pros- 


ual conditions of the world been as|}perity of this section of the coun- 


great as the secular improvements 


(eae been, or have, we to make the||few churches in the country. 
same lament as ‘did the Saviour, and|] Shoals was the largest 


try. Sixty years ago there were but 
High 
and most 


‘course the baby was brought out and : 
| with him to say, “The children ofj/noted Baptist church: in fact, it was, 


commented on, while some prophe- 
cies were made in regard to his fu- 
ture greatness cannot call definitely | 
to mind to what height the baby boy , 
|wag elevated in those random pre- 


\elassing them among the fulfilled 
' prophecies.. 
My readers are next invited to 


look upon the seven-year old boy of 


thin visage and pale face, but keen, 


eye, with books in hand on his way to 
school. His school days were 
many, but well improved. As soon 4s 
he was large enough for work he 
went at it with vim. When able to 
manage a team and handle wood, he 
engaged in wood-hauling. As wood 
|was rather cheap and shoes high, he 
lhad to deliver three loads of wood 
to get him a pair of shoes. This he 
| dia with willing hands and a cheer- 
ful mind, but he is very soon think- 
ing about business and looking out 
for a situation. It was already ob- 
served that he had talent for busi- 
a cast of mind for governing 
faculty to control. He enters 
retail house without the 
of pay. Here he did faithful 


ness, 
and the 
a large 
promise 
and satisfactory work until he is em- 
ployed by a large wholesale house as 


a traveling salesman. In this position 


| ministers of the gospel, 


\aietions, but feel perfectly safe in, 


\this world are wiser in their gener- 


ation than are the children of light.” | miles ar 


the only one in the vicinity for some 
ound. The house was made, 


We sometimes hear it said, even by |of pine logs of medium size, rather 


that 
world is getting worse instead of 
better, that the ministry is losing its 


p 


: just here a little while. Chri 


' 43 on the advance. Its progress may 


| cial observer, be fully abreast with 
the world, but when a full survey is 
taken by the mind that is unpreju- 
diced and by those, who are not nat- 


will be evident that the “Kingdom of 


be with slow steps yet its tread is 
certain. There are a great many, and 
especially among the older people 
who think that the old times were 
better in every respect than the pres- 
ent. We are free to say that there 
was much in the good old times to | 
be remembered, admired and emu- 


ower and the church its spiritual-, 
ity. If I were gifted with analogical ; 
powers, would be glad to use them | 
stianity| the logs, and a row of arms could 
| | be seen hanging out by the chureh 
‘apparently be slow and seemingly it, 


not | 
‘may not, to the casual and superfi-'jthe outside, who were inclined 


urally inclined to be pessimistic, it | by the addition cf twelve or fifteen 


God” is coming, and though it may | 


lated, but with all of our admiration 
and love for the past and as mucn 
as we enjoy making occasional visits 
into the “long ago,” yet we cannot 
regard them as being better, or even | 
so good, as the present. We do not | 


the |roughly hewn with the broad axe.’ 


‘The logs were not closely notched 
and the cracks were very large. 
Those who sat against the wall could 
‘find a place to rest their arms by 
putting them in the crack between 


its length. Boys on 
to 


wall all along 


mischief and loved fun, would stick | 
the out-hanging hands with pins to 
see them jump. The original build- 
ing was made longer at both ends 


feet, made of logs very similar to 
| these of the old part of the house, 
only not quite so large, and I think 
were made of old field pine. The 
seats were without backs and made| 
of slabs or thick heavy plank, with 
holes in them, bored with a two-inch) 
auger, for legs at each end, and one 
in the middle to make them solid. 
There was nothing averhead in the 
way of ceiling, not even loose plank 
were laid down, no sounding board 
until the roof reached, which 
was fastened on with wooden pegs 
dviven through holes made in the 
shingles and then hung over a narrow | 


was 


strip split from a pine tree and nail-| 
ed to the rafters, with nails made in 
the blacksmith’s shop, but nails were; 
hardly known in the country then. 
Wrought nails were only used when 
yvooden pegs could not be made to 
answer the purpose. This primitive) 
church was very uncouth in its ap- 
pearance. The old part being con-| 
siderably lower than the ends made 
it have a very unsightly aspect. 
This old open log-church was honor- 
ed with the ministry of such men 
as Drury Dobbins and James Webb. 


Drury Dobbins was a little advanced 
in age as far back as I can remem- 
ber. He stood among his peers as did 
Saul among the people, “from the 
shoulders and upward higher than 
any of them.” I have no definite rec- 
oilection of his preaching—do not 


remember to have heard him preach 
only a few times. So far as I can 
call him to mind now, he was com- 
manding in person, dignified in ad- 
dress and attractive in speech. He 
would hold his congregation  spell- 
bound for an hour and a half and 
‘on extra occasions for a much long: 
‘er time. The church hag shown her 
appreciation of his ability and of his 
Christian character by erecting to| 
his memory a marble monument me 
ing three hundred dollars. 

' The other man, whose name I have 
mentioned as being a leader of the 
‘hosts of Israel, I regard as having 
been intellectually superior to Dob- 
bins. James Webb was the son of 
Daniel and Selah Webb and was born 
about two the High 
Shoals in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. He was a young 
man of fragile body, delicate in ap- 
pearance, tall and slender in form. 
He was unique in his physical make- 


miles below 


up. He rode mostly on horseback-~ ], 


do not ever remember to have seen 
him on wheels, though he may have 
used a buggy in his old age. He was 
pastor of the High Shoals church for 
fourteen years in succession. During 
these years, while I was yet in my 
boyhood and early manhood, I at 
tended frequently upon his ministry 
—was deeply impressed by the ear- 
nest appeals to the uncoverted. His 
preaching was largely of the horta- 
tory character, but like John the 
Baptist he “preached many thing's 
in his extortations.’”’ The first mem- 
tion that I remember to have heard 
made of him as a preacher was by 
my eldest brother, when I was about 
eight years old. On Christmas day 
my grandmother Bedford was cele- 
with us at my 
James 


” 


brating the occasion 
father’s My brother 


|vent to the High Shoals church. Ov 


house. 


|smiles 
‘face as she said, ‘Well, Hock 
Jim will be somebody yet.” Hawkins '° 


his return he spoke of the sermon 
in the terms, 
saying it was the best sermon he, 
had ever heard. My grandmother | 
asked who was the preacher; he an-| 
swereq “Jim Webb.” The old lady’s! 
countenance brightened up and the! 
over her wrinkled 


mos: comphmentary 


covered 


tural disposition. The demonstrations 
made were always in perfect harm- 
ony with the occasions. If he were 
in front of a pulpit exhorting sin- 
ners to “flee the wrath to come,” 
he would ery, but if on the stump 
making a political speech to his fellow 
citizens he would laugh. He repre- 


and 
was the name of her ‘‘baby boy.’ | 
James Webb and Hawkins Bedford | 
were young men considerably above; 
the mediocrity in point of natural; 
endowments. They were about the 
same age, raised in the same neigh- 


borhood ang went to the same | 
schools. Their mothers were close 
friends and neighbors for many 


years, and it is not to be wondered 
at, or thought strange of, that they 
should feel a mutual interest in, and 
desire for, the well doing of each 
'other’s boy, and hence the brighten- 
‘ing up of the countenance and the 
‘covering over the face with smiles 
jof my dear old grandmother whea 
ishe heard that the schoolmate anid 
‘chum of her “last born boy” was a 
i“big preacher.” Both of them had 
managed to get a fair education for 


” 


the time in which they lived. My 
“Uncle Hock,’’—that was the name 
by which we all called him—was 
spoken of as the best school teacher 
in all the country around. His pen- 
manship was unequalled. The copics 
that he would write for his scholars 
to imitate were so smooth and the 
letters so uniform in size and shane 
ay very much to resemble those made 
by the regular stereotyped plate. He 
made his own pens of the cemmon 
coose-quill, and was considered quite 
an expert in the art. His schools 
were generally large, and as a great 
many of his pupils were learning to 
write he was kept right busy mak- 
ing and mending pens. His physiogno- 
my was very different from that of 
his friend Webb. He was very ro- 
bust in body, having a deep, broad 
chest with long sinewy arms swine- 
ing to whose muscular 
powers were acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed. I remember once to have 
heard George McDaniel, good 
friend of his, say, ‘‘Major,” this was 
au military title that he bore, ‘TI 
would hate for you to strike me wita 
all your might.’”? He was Saul 
among the people both physically 
and intellectually, and this con- 
nection J may say ‘morally. 
He was a good man—had license as 
an exhorter in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church—was always faithful 
and zealous in his work. He was of 
a very emotional temperament, and 
very much in the habit of giving 
full vent to the emotions of his na- 


shoulders 


a 


a 


in 


also 


‘sented this county for three terms 
in the State Legislature; was very 
popular with his constituents and also 
with his fellow representatives. His' 
house was a home for the preachers 
‘for many years. It was here I often 
j met them and learned to love them. 
|\He was the leading spirit at old 
Providence. This was the oldest 
Methodist church in the country. It 
was organized about the year 1792. 
Jesse Richardson was at that time 
the ruling genius in the ministry of 
_the Methodist church, and I think 
Providence was organized by him. 
He lived very near the church. The 
house, in which he lived, stood just 
about where the house in which Mil- 


lard Hopper now lives, stands. It was 
a two story house and looked very 
old as far back as I can remember. 
He also established a camp-ground, 
which, I think, was the first estab- 
lished in this part of the country. 
It was between the old Providence 
church and the branch running 
South of the church. The camp-meet- 
ings here were attended by the pion- 
eer Methodist preachers of this coun- 
\try, by such men as Jesse Richard- 
son, Joseph Moore, Daniel F. Chris- 
tenberry, and I believe, James Ar- 
thur. These were all men of the first 
order of talents and were a_ great 
power for good in the church of God 
in those early days of Methodist. I 
have no recollection of ever seeing 
any of them but the last one named, 
though I was baptized by Daniel F. 
‘Christenberry when I was quit2 an, 
infant. His family, or surname, was 
given to me as a Christian 
James Arthur I well remember, but 
he was old and frail when I first saw 
him. 

The country at the time of which 
we new 


nani. | 


and very 
sparsely settled. Just a few families 
them found for 
I 


alogy between the conditions of the 


now write was 


were to be miles 


around. am now tracing the an- 


country as it was then and as it now 
both 
|sense. How marvelous are the changes 


is, in a secular and religious 


and how wonderful are the improve- 


‘ments, which are made in one cen- 
tury, In a country where the people 
intelhgent, fairly 
\though I do not use the word educat. 


educated, 


ave 


ed in the broad and comprehensive 
it used in 


sense, in which is now 


a a 


_ 
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jcommon parlance, to imply a colle- 
giate course, but I use it in its more 
natural and appropriate sense to 
mean instructed and brought up, and 
when taken in this acceptation it 
may very justly be applied to the 
early and original settlers of this 
country by the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and in addition to the intelligence 
and culture of this people they had 
great enterprise and determination. 
So great were their industry and 
economy that some of them accu- 
‘mulated considerable fortunes and 
amassed great riches even before the 
Revolutionary War had closed, and 
the more miserly ones among them 
would sometimes bury their gold and 
silver for safe keeping. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

Just at this time—the 12th of 
March, 1896—there is some excite- 
ment and a great deal of talk about 
a hid treasure being found and bur- 
ied money being dug up. Three days 
ago I saw the cavern that had been 
made in search for the long hidden 
treasure and from which, as some 
think, a large sum of money was 
taken. The story, as told, runs 
on this way: About the close of the 
War Between the American Colonies 
and Great Britain a certain man, 
name not given, buried a _ large 
amount of money—some fixed the 
amount at thirty thousand dollars, 
close by a church called Holly Springs. 
The church has long since been torn 
down, but the, spring and holly bushes 
are still there. It is the place where 
my uncle Larkin Lee lived and died. 
He died, I think, in the year 1820. 
I can’t get it very definitely fixed in | 


— 
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| 
| 
| 


came—no one knows where from,| to the moral and spiritual progress 


or how many there were—and prob- 
ed the ground in a good many ‘ces 
around with an iron rod of goov 

as was proven by the diameter 
the opening it made in the grounsa. 
These probed places are to be seen 
-all around the hole that is dug out. 
It seems that they were feeling for 
a rock and kept driving the probe 
down until it touched what they were 
hunting for. This is proven, I think 
by the fact that there are eight or 
ten flat rocks close by that evidently 
, had been taken from under the 
;ground. One side of two of these 
rocks is perfectly clean, having no 
sign of dirt at all. They look as 
though they had been placed over 
something that prevented them from 
touching the dirt on one side. The 
inference is that there were 
pots or vessels of some kind, in whicn 


they were then covered over with 
these two flat rocks, but it is not 
certainly known that anything , was 
found, as all the evidence is only 
circumstantial. It is, however, cer- 
tainly known that many persons did 
bury their money during the old war 
and about its close, as did some about 
the winding up of the late Civil War 


ing through the country and pilfer- 
ing by the wholesale. They not only 
tied out their horses, hid their jewels 
and silverware, but buried their mon- 
ey. A lady, Mrs. J. W. McDaniel, has 
‘just said to me, that she remember- 
ed seeing her father and uncle fix 
up their money in a wooden box and 
bury it. A company of marauders 
about the close of the Civil War 
came to her father’s house and de- 
manded his money. All his gold and 


when the Federal soldiers were pass- | 


! i it i me as al . % 
sn pag as Nc aweaaes honen: silver had been buried and was out 
| ee alts apes of their reach, but her mother had 


; that 
a eae one UG eae ee seven dollars in silver in a pocket- 
Wusyanid: LOpPaV ence book, which they found and _ took. 


place where. Uncle Larkin lived and 
was buried. James McMahan married 
my uncle’s widow, and lived on the 
place for many years. 

The story goes, that years ago a 
company of men came in there, no 
one knew where from, and camped 
on the place for several days, mak- 
ing diligent search for the hid treas- 
ure, but found it not. The man, by 
whom the money was buried, as the 
story goes, left his home to be gone 
for a time, and while away was 
taken sick und died, but while on his 
death-bed he told a man, by the name 
of Boyd, where he had buried his 
money, giving him the direction and 
number of steps it was from the 
spring and holly bushes, but no 
search has been made, so far as any 
one in the neighborhood knows, un- 
til one night last week so 


| 


They then went to the house of her 
uncle, Joe Biggerstaff, and made the 
same demand of him. He had soms¢ 
money yet in the house, which they 
found, and while counting it out 
around the table he made a deadly 
assault upon them with his axe, kiil- 
ing one and wounding two others; 
the fourth one starting to run he 
pursued for a distance, but failing 
‘to overtake him he returned, and as 


two, 


the gold and silver were put, and, 


| 


of the district of county we are 
writing up. High Shoals and Provi- 
dence were the two principal churches 
in this section. I cannot give the 
precise number of members at either 
place, but do not think that both 
together would aggregate more than 
,one hundred and fifty members, and 
when we come to speak of finances 
we touch upon “the day of small 
things.” I have been told that the 
pastor of the High Shoals church re- 
ceived twelve dollars as his salary 
for one year’s service. The amount, 
paid at Providence was not much: 
greater than this. I have been taking} 
a survey of the territory, which was 
represented by the membership of the | 
two churches above mentioned, and 
by this survey I find that the saine| 
territory, or district of country, now 
has a representation in the several 
churches organized within its pre- 
cincts of about seventeen hundred! 
members, and if we turn away from} 
statistical reports of the church and | 
look at her financial reports we shail, 
find that even greater progress has! 
been made along this line. 


The salaries paid their pastors By) 
the several churches in the bounds} 
pefore mentioned will approximate | 
very closely twenty-five hundred dol-! 
jlars. Bear it in mind that I am now 
taking an analogical view of the 
church and the world, endeavoring 
to find out whether the ‘‘children cf 
light”? have been as wise in their gen- 


eration as the “children of the 
world.’”’ Is the church lagging? Are 
ker members slothful? Have her 


ministers lost their zeal and spirit- 
uality? Has the gospel failed to be 
the “power of God unto salvation?” 
These are questions we are trying 
to answer and the problem I would 
like to solve, but I am not ignorant 
of the formidable difficulties that 
iconfront us in such an undertaking. 
There are two. standpoints from 
which we may look when we come 
to solve these problems, and the ans- 
wer we give will depend upon the 
point of observation we occupy, and 
‘so I conclude we are warranted in 
giving both a negative and a posi- 
tive answer, in saying no and in 
saying yes, but in order to keep this 
opinion from appearing somewhat 
paradoxical I must explain a littie. 


me persons|the attention of my 


he was entering the house he was/|jf we look solely from the standpoint 
fired on by the two wounded men, furnished by the spiritual state of 
who had somewhat recovered their! tha church and look only at the 
strength, and was literally shot to spiritual force and infiuence of the 
pieces, being penetrated by seven church, and when we hear the gos- 
| balls. pel preached in its purity and with | 
But perhaps the digression from its “heart-searching’ and ‘‘soul-stir- 
the main subject is getting a little ring” qualities and see the people| 
too great, so I must return. I call unmoved and congregations untouch- 
readers again ed, then we feel justified in giving 
positive answer, but when we change | 


| 


the point of observation and look 
from the one offered by the entez- 
prise and energy of the church 
members, we feel aiso authorized in 
answering negatively, and when the 


entixe situation is fully taken in mind 
that have sufficient capacity for 
admitting such an observation, the 


concession will be made, wither vol-| 
untarily or forcibly by testimony that | 
cannot be controverted, that the great 
wave of moral power and spiritual 
influence is now beating upon the 
shores and passing over the intericr 
of heathen lands with greater force 
than has ever been witnessed in any 
former generation. The large in- 
/crease, in church machinery and the 
notable improvements in moral 
mechanism generally are indubitable 
evidence to my mind that Christiani- 
ty ig more, progressive in spirit and 
practice than in any past age of the 
world. 

I spoke of Achilles Durham only as 
a man of wealth and affluence and 
high standing, and would be glad to 
leave him before my readers in this 
character, but after mature thought 
and deliberation I have reached the 
conclusion that it would not be ex- 
/actly just to my readers to leave 
him, and it can certainly do him a0 
‘injustice to state facts as they were 
developed. Every man makes his own 
history, and the same may be said , 
‘of nations. 

It is not the prerogative of the 
historian to make history, but simply 
'to record it as it may be furnished 
by men and nations. Mr. Webster 
defines history to be “a systematic 
relation of facts and events.”’ History 
relates facts and events, and of course 
the faithful and true historian must 
give a replete account of facts as 
they stand connected with whatever 
subject he may take, in hand. Every 
phase should be presented so that a 
correct understanding may be had. 
and if, while relating such facts, in 
order that a proper conclusion may 
be reached, a word of warning can 
be given in a way, so as to turn the 
whole incident to good accounts, then 
more than the ordinary object of 
history is accomplished. Fain would; 
I omit this part of biography. His 
latter days were full of sorrow and 
bereavement. Never did a man end: 
his earthly career in greater sadness 
and affliction. How can such an 
event, so full of disgrace and igno- 
miny, be so manipulated as for any- 
body to receive the least possible 
good in any posvble way? There can- 
not be even a gleam of hope, oniy 
in one direction. Can I persuade my 
readers to take a look with me in 
that direction just for a little while? 
That effect should follow cause is the 
great law and the eternal principat 


| 


| 


of nature. It is at this principle that 
we ask our readers to look and it is 
this law that we wish them to study. 
Consider them in reference to their 
bearing on the case now in hand. If 
we can induce to due and timely 
reflection, then would appear a gleam 
of hope for good results. The young 
men of the country compose the 
class, in which we feel the deepest 
interest and for whom our sympa- 
thies are most profoundly excited, 
and it is to this class that our note 
of warning is now given. It is before 
your eyes I wish to hold up the sad 
picture that you may look upon it and 
see in it the danger signal. Here is 
a young man of commanding = ap- 
peavance, of polite manners and very 
affable in disposition. He is wealthy, 
intelligent and educated, “but he 
drinks’ Naaman was a great man 
dom, “but he was a leper.’”’ One bad} 
quality will more than counterbal-: 
ance, many good ones. The “drink 
habit” very soon get the upper hand 
of him and brought him into a state 
of complete subordination, and now 
his hands are ready for crimes of 
deepest dye. 


CHAPTER SIX 

Satan, finding him such a willing 
subject, gave him something to do. 
at once, for he had been leading him 
on from one degree of crime and; 
wickedness to another still greater 
until the climax in crime is finally 
reached, and his hands, while in a 
state of intoxication, are imbrued 
in the hearts blood of his helpless 
and innocent wife. He drew her from 
ter bed of sickness and _ literally 
stamped the life from her body. 
There was a post-mortem examina-i 
tion made and it was evident that 
injuries received from abuse was 
the cause of her death. He was ar-! 
rested and imprisoned, and as noi 
go on his bond he had to 
‘lie in jail for a long time. His trial 
was finally moved from Rutherford- 
ton to Hendersonville. Here he 
tried and condemned. The sentence 


branding and imprisonment. John 
have 


one would 
Was 


was 
and George Baxter, whom I 
out in some of my reminis- 
were his lawyers. They had 
and of 
him very 
iron Was 


written ab 
cences, 
known him all their lives 
course sympathized with 

greatly. When the branding 
just touching the hand George, wo 
was to speak in the State’s defense, 
knocked it off, 
words that the law required and re- 
peated “God save the State” 
times. I beg the young man who may 
chance to read these lines, t 
it in mind that I am now 
about the great principle On Gece 


with his master and i ci ; 
and in the King-) about two months. 


but went on with the | 
three} had 


o bear 
writing 


and effect.” 

He had lain in jail until his body 
had become almost a solid mass of 
putrefaction. Having no one to care; 
j for him or attend to him and he not 
being able to keep away the flies, 
they deposited their eggs in the 
putrid part of his flesh and he was 
literally eaten of the worms while he 
was yet alive. In this deplorable and 
very pitiable condition he would 
doubtless have died had he not been 
visited by Col. John Baxter, who at 
once had him cared for and attend-| 
ed to. About this time Gov. Reid, 
who was canvassing the state for 
re-election, came to High Shoals, and 
being told of Durham’s condition said 
“T will reprieve him.” Two of his 
brothers, Cage and Crawford Duc. | 


ham, went to Hendersonville and 
brought him home. He lived only 
There are two families in this! 


country, the origin of which, I pre- 
‘sume, is known but by few. I refer 
lto the Blanton and Womack fami--: 


j lies. They were in the country as 
; far back as I can go in my memory. 
| Thomas Womack and Nancy Blan- 
ton came from England to America 
| about the year 1760. They had two 
| children before leaving Engiand, but 
i had not been married. Their child- 
yen’s names were Thomas and Archie. 
‘ Shortly after coming to America, 
| they decided to marry. Thomas took 
‘the name of his father and Archie 
the name of his mother, and so in 
process of time there were two fam- 
ilies, one headed by Thomas Womack 
and the other by Archie Blanton. In: 
the year 1779 these two families 
meved to Rutherford county, N. oe 
Archie, Blanton was the father of our 
own “Uncle Jerry Blanton,” of such} 
precious memory. This good old man 
lived right near what is now called 
Oak Grove church. Fifty-five years 
ago I think it was called Blanton’s 
church. Uncle Jerry and Aunt Sallie 
were noted characters. They were 
proverbial for piety and exemplary 
living. Aunt Sallie was the daughter 
of Thomas Womack. Archie Blanton 
and Thomas Womack were full broth- } 
ers, having the same father and | 
mother. A very novel case it was. | 
And so Uncle Jerry and Aunt Sallie! 
were first cousins, lived together for | 
am- 


) 
| 
| 
1 


| 


| 


many years and raised a large f 
ily of children. I remember being at 
their house in the year 1842. Chureh- 
well A. Crowell was then the Metho- 
preacher on the circuit and I 
gone with him Blanton’s 
leasiraals and to Uncle Jerry’s for din- 
ner, This was the only time that I 
have at their 


| dist 
to 


remember to been 


use house, for I left the country the fol- 


lowing year and went out west, but 
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Fe 
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4 remember to have seen the old} 


people often at church and to have 
heard Aunt Sallie talk and pray and 
praise, for she was a great hand to, 
shout about and rejoice in church. } 
She was faithful in obeying the com- 
mand, ‘Pray to thy father who is 
in secret,” and the promise follow- 
ing the command. “Thy Father, who 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee| 
openly’ was always fulfilled. She 
would clasp her hands and bless the 
Lord. Many a one has been deeply’: 
impressed with the earnestness, with | 
which she would engage in the holy | 
exercises of sanctuary. Even the: 


very covering of her hands seemed present honored 


to be impressive by the way they were | 


ried Louranie. We all called them nd out, and he is known as “Big 
Uncle Edmond and Aunt Lou. They pave” of Ellenboro. Drury had pa 
lived about one mile from my fath- sons, William and : sea Sie 
er’s house and I very often Saw jives at the Suttle’s old miace oe: 
them. The style of Aunt Lou’s rid- fenrietta No. 2, and is know 

ing was rather novel, ang to some, «Talking Billy.” John lives a ies 
who were a little inclined to fun, jotte, He married Miss Sallie Suttle 
amusing, for she rode not as was the the youngest daughter of B. F. S hy 
manner of women, but otherwise. 46 William Renal vh ee 
Lewis Womack lived only a few years Heter Suttles, was an Mi of sual 


after hig marriage and died, leaving Tra sietorheat were: horn ni 
: ne sons 


two children, Isham and Leah. These 
and two daughters. The names of 


two persons are the first of the Wom- 2 
the sons were David, Housen, James, 


k family, DY 
ack family, of whom I have any Pleasant, Dobbins, Baxter, Bateman, 


recollection. Leah married Samson S Lee be 
‘McDaniel, who was the father of our’ amue. a omer. James and Hom- 
~ er are dead. Samuel, the son of Rich- 


citizen, Guilford ard, married a Miss Hamrick. The 


McDaniel, Esq. Isham Womack mar- fruits of this marriage were eleven 


used. Just the other day while talk- ried Betty Baily, to whom were born 
| children, six sons and five daughters. 


ing about the old people with the sons and daugh 
: ghters h | 
wife of Franklin Blanton, who is 2 among us. 7 WROL Are oyet 


grandson of Aunt Sallie, she told me: 
what a lady once said to her while 
she held one of the old lady’s half- 
handed cloth gloves in her hands, 
which she had chanced to come across 
and seemed almost to regard as be- 
ing sacred, “Often,’”? said she, “Have 
I seen this old glove slap ‘glory’ to 
God,” and she was keeping it as a 
religious relic, something that would 
bring up pleasant associations in the 
mind of a religious nature, and noth- 
ing would more certainly bring about 
such associations in the mind of this 
woman than “Aunt Sallies glove.” 
The two old people have long since 
passed away and gone to reap their 
reward for faithfulness in the Mas- 
ter’s vineyard. They had nine chiid- 
ren, all of whom grew to manhood 
and womanhood Riley, Jesse, Josiah, 
Ransom, Jackson, Steven and Elijah 
were the names of the sons. Tempa 


the daughters. I believe that they all 
had families and raised a good manv 


children. | 
The other branch of the family was | 
not so prolific. They did not multiply 
'and replenish so numerously. Them- 
|as Womack had a son Lewis. If he 
had other sons I have not been able 
| to get their names. Mrs. Louisa 
| Smart, who is about sixty-five years 
old, tells me that when she was 4 
little girl she knew a man by the 
name of Willis Womack and that his 
fathers name was ‘Anderson and from 
the best data I can get I conclude 
that Anderson Womack was the son 
of Thomas Womack, who came to 
North Carolina from Virginia in the 
|year 1779, and that Willis Womack 
was a brother of Lewis Womack, who 
married Manima Padgett, or Holli- 
field. The Hollifields and Padgetts in- 
termarried a good deal along about 
lthat time. Uncle John, Uncle Billy 
land Uncle Edmond Padgett were all 
| brothers, and they married threc 
| Hollifield sisters. Uncle Edmond mar- 


fs Sarah Ann were the names of 


| | The names of the boys were Housen, 
James, William, John, Samuel and | 
The Harrill Family Amos. The names of the girls were | 


There is more material to work | Rebecca, Prissa, Cynthia, Frankie | 
up when we come to tackle this |and Susan. Rebecca, whom I think, 
family in the way of giving its his-' | was the oldest child, married Mar- 
tory than perhaps can be found in |tin Beam. I remember seeing her in| 
any other family in the whole coun- }1838 while I was staying in Ruther- 
try around. I have made some re- , fordton. Martin Beam was then mak- | 
search in trying to find out the num- jing hats and selling goods in Ruth- 
ber of families bearing this _ name | erfordton. Prissa, whom I think was 
living in an area of ten miles square, lthe second child, was born in the 
and from my investigation I feel safe | year 1800, and Iam indebted to John 
in putting the number at one hun- , Hamrick of Henrietta, for the follow- 
dred families.) The first man by this |ing incident as given to him by 
name that came into Rutherford | “Uncle Sammie.” 
cecunty, so far as I have been able He was rather expecting to be 
to find out, came from Virginia | called up at an untimely hour from 
about the year 1780. His name was |the signs of the time around and 
Housen, and this name has peen well |was trying to prepare himself for the 
preserved in the Harrill family and | worst as it might come, but when 
handed down from one generation to the Crisis came it very far surpass- 
another until it may now be said, !ed all the calculations and prepara- 
the name is “legion.” Housen Har-| tions that he had made, and now hew 
yill came to this country with a|to meet the emergency was 4 per- 
small family. His wife’s maiden name | plexing problem to solve. New plans 
was Street and her given name was had to be devised and different ar- 
Frankie, and this was the origin of |rangements must be executed, for | 
the name ‘Street’ in the Harrill fam- | now the snow is fully forty inches 
ily. They only had one or two child- | deep, and though the distance to the 
ren when they came from Virginia. | house of the midwife was only a 
They had five sons in all, Richard, | mile, yet is was 4 fearful undertak-) 
Gilbert, Street, Samuel and John ing. “T had as fine a horse,” said | 
Richard.\ The oldest one married the | Uncle Sammie, “as could be found | 
cnly daughter of Rev. Drury Dob-|in the country anywhere, but I was 
bins. Her name was Artie. She was |afraid to risk him under exisiting 
familiarly known and called by the | cireumstance in the hands of a negro, 
people all through the country, “Aunt | for the snow was well up to his sides | 
Artie.’ They had born to them six and I was almost as careful of my 
sons, Drury, John, Street, Samuel, | horse as I was anxious about my 
James, and David. They also had| wife, but there was no time for par-| 
several daughters, one of whom mart-|Jeying, so I hastily saddled up and | 
vied a man by the name of Wilson| plunged through the snow, but nev-| 
and one a man by the name of Jones. | er before had I confronted such for- 
They are both yet living. midable difficulties in the way of 

The sons all had families and I be-} traveling. My horse had forcibly to 
lieve all have children and grand-| plough his way through the snow. 
children now living in the county. fis steps being short and seldom, 
There is but one of the sons now liv- | but little headway was made. Finally 
ing, so far as I have been able to | the place of destination is reached 
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and the errand is made known, but} | 
now comes the real “tug of war.” 
By what means can the “old lady” 
find transportation? It required a 
strong horse to breast the snow and 
a brave woman to start out at such | 
ia time, but as “the King’s business! 
required haste,” so do some other 
‘occasions!’ and now no time is to 
be lost, so the old lady mounted thei 
already well tried and practiced 
steed, behind the present rider, and 
earried slowly but safely 


‘| 


was 


| through. When the time was observ- | 
ed it was found that it had taken 
four hours to make the trip.” 

This was the deepest snow that 


has ever fallen in this country. I 
|remember very well to have heard 
my father and mother speak about 
the “big snow’”’ that fell in the year 
1800. It was up jo a man’s waist. 
The little girl, who was barn at this 
memorable time, grew up to beauti- | 
ful womanhood and married George 
Blanton. He was a country merchant | 
ang sold goods on the old Lincolnton 
road leading from Rutherfordton, on 
the east side of Second Broad river. 
As far back as I can remember he 
wag doing business at this old stand, 
but he very soon fell a victim of 
“strong drink” and died... . 

George Blanton had a son by the 
name of Bate, who followed in his 
father’s footsteps and filled an un-. 
timely grave. He had two other boys, 
Hill and Guilford, who left this coun- 
try when they were comparatively 
young men. Do not know what their 
life has been or whether it has ended 
or not, but hope that the end, if yet 
to come, may not be so sad as the 
ene to which their father and broth- 
er came. There were two girls in the 
family, Susan and Margaret, whom 
I remember often to have seen in 
their early womanhood. Susan mar- 
ried James Young and is the mother 
of Dr. Guilford Young, of Forest 
City. Margaret married Alex Wray 
|of Shelby, and is the mother of my 
good friend, Arthur Wray, of Knox- | 
ville, Tenn. 

Amos Harrill married Betsey Bax- 
ter. She was a first cousin of mine 
and a full sister‘of Judge John Bax- 
ter of East Tennessee. She was the! 
mother of four sons, Lawson, John, 
Calvin and Samuel. Lawson is-a doc- 
tor and lives in Statesville, N. C. John 


could walk at all. It was finally the 
cause of his death. ... . 

William Harrill, another son of 
Samuel Harrill, was for many years 
a prominent man in the ministry of 
the Baptist church. He was a good 
preacher and a very exemplary 
Christian man. He had the misfor- 
tune to lose one of his eyes when he 
was a boy. -I have been told that 
while adjusting some bows to a wag- 
on-bed, in drawing one out to trim 
it still more, it slipped and having 
his open knife in hand the point be- 


ing upward, pierced his eye-ball end 
, destroyed the sight. I remember go-| 
|ine to one of his appointments in| 


1852 at a church called Mt. Pleasant. 
He was remarkably kind and court- 
eous to me on the occasion and would 
have me to preach for him. I took 
for my text, “We preach Christ 
crucified,” which led me to speak of 
the great doctrine of the Atonement. 
My friend and relative, Barney King, 
the 
time, told me some days after that 
he asked “Uncle Billy” (for he was 
that 
name) how he liked the sermon. He 
answered by saying: “‘When I hear 


who I believe was present at 


known among the people by 


preaching I give close attention and, 


the part that suits me I “hold fast, 
but the part that don’t suit me I 
throw away, but in that sermon 
found nothing to throw away.” He 
was a true and devoted servant of 
God, and after serving his genera- 


tion for half a century, fell to sleep,: 


and was received into the home pre- 
pared for the good and faithful ones 
on earth. ; 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
The Seth Branch of the Bedford 
Family. 

Seth Bedford was the third son 
of Jonas and Massa Bedford. They 
were my great grandparents on my | 
mother’s side, of whom I made men-| 
tion in my early reminiscences. They 
were both from England and I gave} 
it my opinion that “Granny Massa” 
came over in 1756 on the same ves- 
sel with William Baxter, Joseph 
Roach, Samuel Miller and Katy More- 
land. Grandsire Jonas came over a few 
years later. They were married as 


T)\ 


was also a physician, but died in EI- early as 1760, if not a little earlier. 
lenboro a few years ago. Old cousin| So far as I have been able to learn, 
Amos died about ten days ago after| they had only four children; three 
living four gcore and four years. Ij sons and one daughter. Raimond, 
called to see him some sixteen months} Jonas, and Seth were the names of 
ago and found him in bad condition, the boys and Eunice the name of the 
both physically and spiritually. His] girl. I stated in some of my first 
body disease was of a chronic nature| Writings that they had bought from 
and it was with great effort that he the Government some several large 


= 9= 
tracts of land in different parts of 
the county, and as their children 
would marry off they would settle 
them on these lands, generally mak- 
ing them a title to several hundred 
acres. When Seth, their youngest 
son, married which I think was in 
the year 1792, they settled him on 
‘the Piney Mountain tract of land 
in what was called The Sweezy 
|neighborhood. He married Miss Mary 
Francis. She became the mother of 
eight children, six sons and two 
daughters. The names of _the sons| 


were Steven, Edwards, Joseph, Jonas, | 
| Peter and James; the names of the 


H 


daughters, Eunice and Massa. Steven, 
the oldest son, married a Miss Blan- 
kenship. They had three children. 


two daughters and one son. The 
names of the girls were Mary and 
| Susan; the son’s name was Seth. Su- 
}san married Phillip Owens and Mary | 
married a man by the name of Farm-_ 
|) er. Seth went to Louisiana, and Dr. 
|, Palmer tells me that he saw him in 
the late Civil War, that he was un- 
‘married, but had heard nothing from 
‘him since. Joseph married first a Miss 
Flliott and then a Miss Bridges. His 
first wife bore to him three daugh-, 
ters. Their names were Mary, Nancy | 
and Sallie. Mary married Dr. V. J. 
Palmer, Nancy never married, but 
lived to be fifty years old. She made 
her home at Dr. Palmer’s with her 
sister Mary. She died eight years ago. 
I would have been glad to have seen 
her, as she had the full name of my 
|sainted mother, Nancy Bedford. 
This writing is done in the hospi- 
table mansion of Dr. Palmer in the 
(upper part of Cleveland county, N. C. 
‘I take from the family Bible, as I 
find them there recorded, the names | 
of the eleven children that were born 
to him by his loving, devoted wife, 
Nancy Catherine, Margaret Bedford, 
William Butt, Joseph Bedford, Thom- 
as Rowell, Valentine Jackson, Jonas 
James, John Daniel, Mary Susan. 
Benjamin Hazard and —_Laamma_ 
Charles. Eight of these are now liv- 
ing but the other three, together 
with the mother, are gone t. com- 
pose a branch of the same family in 
Heaven. How wonderfully grand is 
the expression of St. Paul when he 
speaks of “the whole family in heav- | 


len and on earth,” by which expres- | 


{ 


t 
ft 


\ 
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sion he conveys the idea or unity | 
and at the same time the thought of 
separation. It is only one family, but 
it is separated. A part is in heaven 
and a part is on earth, yet it is the 
same family. Separation, but onc- 
ness. 

I am now at the house of Malinda 
Stroud, the widow of the late Thom- 
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as Stroud and daughter of Peter 
Bedford by his second wife. I have | 
just gotten in from a visit to the “old 
family graveyard” made in company | 
with Mrs. Stroud and her son Matt.! 
I find in this 
about fifty-five graves.The oldest ones! , 
in appearance, so far as I could} 
judge, were those of old Uncle Seth 
Bedford and his wife, though there) 
were several others, which had visi-; 
ble marks of great antiquity. There 
was an old chestnut stump, which | 
tradition said, stood right on one} 
of the oldest graves, and if that be | 
true the grave must have been made 
at least one hundred and fifty years 
ago. I judge that the first persors | 
that died in this vicinity were buried | 
there. These oldest graves have no 
tombstones, giving the names of those 
whose dust they enclose. In this an- 
cient cemetery there is a short grave 
known as “little Jimmies guifave.”’ 
Little Jimmie, I think from what Mrs. 
Stroud tells me, was the first born 
of Peter Bedford. He was a very | 
sweet, sprightly little boy of six) 
!or seven summers. He as most little 
boys do, loved to go with his Pa 
about the yard and lot and even out 
into the fields, and it was said to | 
me that little Jimmie’s tracks were 
‘seen in the soft places in the fields 
where he had played around where 
kis father was at work, for sometiine } 
after he was laid in the grave. Little | 
footprints sometimes make deep and 
lasting impressions on the minds a 
‘hearts of the living, and perhaps a 
wise and loving Providence may, in 
|some instances, cause these little 
tracks to be made and preserved that) 
some of his great purpose may be 
accomplished thereby. The father of 
little Jimmie was heard to say that 
it, “almost killed him” when he sav 
his little tracks in the mud, and who 


can say but that impressions were 
then made upon the feelings and 
conscience of that father that cul- 


minated finally in some great good? 
“God moves,’ says Cooper, “In a 
mysterious way, His wonders to per- 
form.” 

Peter Raimond Bedford first mar- 
ried a Miss Sweezy, who bore to him 
5 children, three sons and two daugh- 
ters. The first (little Jimmie) I have 
already mentioned, John and Jonas 
were the names of the other two sons. 
Mary and Sarah were the names of 
_the girls. John died in the Confeder- 
ate Army during the iate Civil War, 
}at a place called High Point. His, 
body was brought home and buried! 
Jin the old family burying-ground. I 
stood by his grave today. Mary died 
while she was yet a young woman and 
was burieq- just at the head of her 
brother John’s grave. Jonas who, is 
known all through this country by 


old burying-ground |. 


|the name of ‘“‘Duck” (a nickname 
given to him on account of his great 
propensity for paddling in the wat- 
er) is now living in Texas.. He owns 
in this neighborhood one of the best 
farms in all the country around, and 
it is said that he has made quite a 
handsome fortune since going to 
Texas. He married a Miss Lattimore, | 
the daughter of Joseph Lattimore 
near Polkville in Cleveland county. 
Sarah, the other daughter of Peter 
Bedford, married a man by the name 
of Gettys and moved to Texas when 
ker brother Jonas went, and is now 


living there. Peter Bedford married N 


a second wife by the name of Blan- 
ton. She bore to him one daughter, 
who is the present Mrs. Stroud of 
whom I have already made mention 
in this chapter. She is the mother of 


seven children, five sons and two 


daughters. Her baby girl passed away _Duncan’s 


two years ago and is now with her 
father and members of the same fam- 
ily, but on the cther side of 


a Mr. Gettys and lives in this com- 


munity. The five sons are all at home] 


with their mother, and they seem to} and a part to David Liles. Liles had 


be vieing with each other in kind- 
ness, courtesy and obedience to her. 
Seth married Margaret Sweezy, 
lived and died in this neighborhood. 
He was born in 1804 and dieg in 
1869, aged 65 years. a 
Peter Raimond Bedford was borti 
1817 and died 1855, aged 38 years. 


CHAPTER NINE 
The ‘Raimond Branch” of the 

Bedford Family. 
Raimond Bedford was the second 
son of Jonas Bedford. He was my | 
grandfather, and was born in the 
year 1768. I think his birthplace was 
a few miles south of where Forest 
City now is, and I have been told 
tnat some of the timbers out 


which the house, in which he was 
born, was built, are yet sound, and 
have been used in erecting another 
building. The joists are said to be 
perfectly sound and are still used 
for the purpose for which they were 
originally designed. That house must 
have been built as early as 1760, 


| for I have stated in my history . of 


the “Seth branch” of the Bedford 
family that my great-grandparents, 
Jonas and Massa Bedford, were mar- 
ried as early as 1760, if not a _lit- 
tle earlier, and I am supposing this 
house to be the one in which they 


frst lived after their marriage. Some 


people were very careful in those 
early days in selecting their building 
material. They would only take the 
very best, such as was all heart with- 
out any sap being attached. A house 


| fice the other day and examined some 


the || Shoals tract, which 1 
Kiver. Her other daughter married ; as 


of | 


built of all heart lumber would not 
soon decay, and I judge from some 
facts, which I have connected with 
their history, that these two old an- 
cestors of mine were “wise in their 
generation” in that they provided 
well for the future and laid up a 
good foundation against the time to 
come. I called into the Register’s of- 


old records, and in these old books 
I found as many as eleven grants to 
land made by the State government 
to Jonas Bedford in 1782. Alexander 
Martin was then Governor and F. 
Glasgow, secretary of the State of 
orth Carolina. These old grants 
conveyed land to the amount of 
fourteen hundred and _ ninety-nine 
_acres. These lands were located in 
different parts of the county. I have 
‘already spoken of the Piney Moun- 
|tain tract, which was situated on 
Creek, ang deeded to my 
‘great-uncle, Seth Bedford. 

I now come to speak of the\High 
upon the 
waters of Second Broad river. This 
'was a large body of land, a part of 
‘which was given to my grandfather 
married the only daughter of my 
great-grandfather; her name was 
Eunice. I have often heard my moth- 
er speak of Aunt Eunice Liles. She 
was regarded and spoken of ag a 
woman of superior qualities, both of 
heart and mind, and was said to have 
teen very handsome. Liles sold his 


|part of the land to Achillis Durham. 


Durham sold it to Thomas Baxter, 
Baxter sold it to Thomas Wilkins, 
j and it is now known as the Wilkins’ 
land. 

Raimond Bedford married Patsy 
' Hawkins in the year 1781 or 1782. 


(I may not be exactly correct in 
dates every time, but feel quite sure 
that I will approximate it very close- 
ly.) They settled on this High 
‘Shoals tract of land, and raised a 
family of six children, four sons and 
two daughters. The names of the 
sons were James, Jonas, Peter, and 
| Hawkins, the names of the daugh- 
irene were Nancy and Massa. James, 
'the oldest son marrieq Anne Poole. 
| They had born to them eight chil- 
|dren, six sons and two daughters 
‘George Lawson, Peter, James, Jonas 
;and William were the names of the: 
sons; the girls were named Patsy and} 
_Petay. Uncle Jim, that was what we 
called him, was a very poor man for 
many years after his marriage, but 
| later on he became a man of con- 
siderable wealth. He struck a lucky 
streak by finding a rich gold mine 
'on his land. He then lived, I believe 
in the upper part of Rutherford, or 
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| lower part of Burke county, 


|the place known as Brindletown. His|]the truth of the 
d to be exceedingly rich, !|luves a shining mark. 


mine prove 
and after taking out a large fortune 
of the “precious metal’ he sold his 
land for ten thousand dollars. I re- 
member very well, though I was only 
a small boy .at the time, when he 
passed through our neighborhood as 
he was moving to Georgia. There 
was a large company of them. His 
children were all along; some of them 
were married and had their families 
with them. He had a good many 
slaves. All told there were some 
thirty-five or forty persons in the 
crowd, and when they pitched their 
tents and kindled their fires it made 
altogether an imposing appearance. 
It would remind one of some great 
“caravan” as it passed through the 
country loaded with its merchandise 
and gold. They tarried on the road, 
just about where Butler Postoffice 
is, for several days, so as to give all 
the relatives around time to call and 
see them. He moved to Dahlonega, 
Georgia, and ran a hotel for many 
years. He has been dead a long time. 

Jonas Bedford, the second son of 
Raimond Bedford, married a Miss 
Suttle. They didn’t get along so well 
as man and wife, and only lived to- 
gether a few years and separated 
without having any children. He mar- 
ried the second time very much, 
against the wish of his mother and 
relatives, for he married a woman 
lof low standing and not pleasant in 
her ways. He went out to Georgia, 
and the last account I had of him 
he was working in the mines, but 
had never done any good. 

Peter Bedford, the third son, was 
regarded as the flower of the flock. 
From the way I have often heard 
him spoken of he must have been a 
very superior man. His name was 
called with reverence and his mem- 
ory wag almost cherished with a- 
sacredness that amounted to idolatry. 
With the ear of imagination I can 
now hear my mother and grandmoth- 
er and Aunt Massa Doggett saying, 
“your Uncle Peter.” These words 
were generally spoken when the eyes 
were suffused with tears and when 
the mind had vividly before it the 
image of one, whose memory was so 
precious and which would come up 
before them as the sweet smelling 
incense fresh from the “altar of sac- 
rifice.” I have often wished that I 
could have seen Uncle Peter, and 
even now while I write about him, 
and have before me his manly form, 
and the many noble qualities of his 
mind. with the potency of his intel- 
lect, there springs up an inward 
sentiment, which hankers for a real 
personal interview and conversation | 
with “Uncle Peter,” but in his case 


nearllthere was a clear demonstration of 


old maxim; ‘‘death 

” He was ‘cut 
down’ while in the very prime of his 
early manhood. His reputation and 
standing as a school teacher were not 
equalled by any person in the coun- 
try, and his services as a teacher 
were sought by many neighborhoods. 
Even from Georgia he received a 
jetter, begging him to come out and 
teach school for them. The man 
Fisher, elsewhere spoken of in these 
' writings, had moved to Georgia; and 
las he was well acquainted with Uncle 
‘Peter and knew kis qualifications and 
; adaptability for teaching he wrote 
(him a very pressing letter, urging 
‘him to come, with the promise of 
better gays, so he arranged and went. 
I imagine it was a very solemn time | 
at the old homestead—the place with! 
| which I became so familiar in after: 
| years—the day when this young man 
(dressed in his new well-fitting cos- 
,tumes, with his broad-brimmed white 
‘hat the passing breeze might fondle) 
mounted his noble steed. I have it 
from one, who was an eye witness on 


the occasion, and who well remem- 
bers his stately appearance as he 
rode through the draw bars, which 
had been lowered by her tiny but 
willing hands to give him passage. 
and not only is the color of his horse 
and the looks of himself remember- 
ed, but also his words which were 
spoken as his horse was stepping over | 
the bars: “Be a good girl until 1' 
come back.” These words and those 
things are still fresh in the memory | 
of old cousin Susan King, who is now | 
eighty-five years old. She is the old-| 
est relative I have living, so far as 
I know. My very aged nurse, Mrs. 
Nancy Hollifield, is. yet living, and 
from the best data that I have been | 
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Levi Burrow, Chee and Her- — 
bert DeLafayette; the names of the 
girls were, Martha, Mary Chisolm, 
Massa Travis and Sara Casander. 
These ten children all grew to ania 
hood and womanhood. The first per- 


son who died in my father’s house 
of his own family, was my mother, 
after they had lived together as man 
jand wife for sixty-six years. I doubt 
if such another record ean be found 
in the annals of our country. Some 
of the children died before my moth- 
er did, but they had married off and 
had homes and families, except broth- 


er John who died when he was @ 


young man. My oldest sister married 
Reuben McDaniel, the second yar! 
;ried Edmond Durham, the third mar- 
ried Jonathan Carpenter and the’ 
fourth married Hilliard Haynes. My 
oldest brother married Priscilla Flin, 
the next one married Elizabeth Ho- 
| ward, brother Burrow married Mary 
Wade, I married Lou Waters and 
brother Herbert married Sallie Dam- 
ron. Only three of us are now living. | 
Massa, the second daughter of 
Raimond and Patsy Bedford, mar- 
ried William Doggett. To them were 
born eight children, four sons and 
four daughters. The sons were nam-| 
ed George, Peter, Lewis and Jokn; 
the girls were named Susan, Nancy, 
Patsy and Betsy. George married 
first a Miss Watkins and afterwards 
a Mrs. McDaniel, Susan married Bar- 
ney King, to them were born sons 
‘and daughters. Nancy married Ed- 
mond Durham. Peter married a lady | 
in East Tennessee, name unknown. 
Patsy married George Byers. Betay 
never married. Lewis married a Miss 
Tanner. John married a Miss Harris. 
Four of this family are yet living. 


able to gather, from which to make 
calculations, she is now one hundred | 
and fifteen years old. Uncle Peter’ 


CHAPTER TEN 
A Short History of R. R. Haynes | 
“Honor to: whom honor is due”, 


‘never returned from Georgia, but 
died very soon after going out. 

Of Hawkins Bedford, I have al- 
ready spoken in these writings, 50 | 
‘I will pass on to the daughters of 
Raimond and Patsy Bedford. And, 
|, now I begin to tread on holy ground, 
land feel like doing as Moses was 
commanded to do as he approached 
the burning bush in the wilderness, | 
and take the shoes from off my feet, ' 
for I now come to speak of my own 
dear sainteq mother..I have always. 
felt like writing mother with a capi- 
tal M. Nancy Bedford was the oldest 
daughgter of Raimond and Patsy Bed- | 
ford. In 1802 she married William 
Lee. To them were born ten children, | 
six sons and four daughters. The 
names of the sons were, James Rai- 
mond, Felix Walker, John Green, 


is a maxim based upon the princi- 
ple of equity and justice. Give every 


man his due. Let everyone have all 


that is merited. This is Just and right. 
These thoughts were suggested by 
some facts being made known to 
me, of which I was previously ig- 
norant. And I come now to place 
upon the “roll of honor” the name 
of one who has been a very impor- 
tant and active factor in promoting 
the prosperity and the building up 
of this section of the country. 

I doubt whether the man can be| 
found in this, or any other part of, 
the country, whose success in busi-' 
ness has been greater or even equal, | 
to that of R. R. Haynes. He was left 
while yet in his early boyhood with- 
cut a father, and he, being the old- 
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est of the boys, had to take the lead 
in farm work and in business gen- 
erally, and never was there a youth 
whose natural endowments better 
gualified for a position so responsi- 
ble than did his. It was here where 


all the interest that they claimed 
to have in it. And now when they 
get a deeq from Achillis Durham, 
who has the land in possession and 
he took his first lessons in the man- who is the last one holding even the 
agement of business, in which he, shadow of a title to it, of course 
has become such an expert in these; there can be no question about the 
latter years. Responsibility, when, legality of such a title; an 
fully realized, is often sanctified so 
as to result in great good to those 
on whom it rests. And even a bur- 
den when not viewed in the sense, 
of responsibility, may be very bene- 
ficial to the one on whom it is laid. 
And hence it is said by Solomon, 
“It is good for a man that he bear! 
the yoke in hig youth.” 

In early manhood the subject of 
this short history manifested a busi- 
ness talent ang a great tact in trad- 
ing. He went down into the lower 
part of Union county, S. C., and 
van a cotton farm for three years. 
During these years he made the dis- 
covery that cotton could be grown 
in Rutherford county, N. C. to about 
the same advantage that it could 
be grown in Union county, S. C.5 
so he returned to his native home 
and commenced the cultivation of 
cotton. He also engaged in the mer- 
cantile business in co-partnership 
with his uncle, William Walker. They} 
were equal partners, each one put- 


ting in stock to the amount of two, mG bw write, took a@ very 


hundred dollars. He had the eo part, both in laying the foundation 


agement of the business and made! : a H 
paciie . He was 
a very decided success in it. In a! and erecting the building 


j ! ; ‘ 
few years he bought out his uncle’s ; cn aiets and a sate counsellor mde 
interest and became the sole pro- vising and in executing their plans. 

He sold the company one hundred 


rietor. He now begins to enlarge Ast 
Me business, and to reach out. in|; 2°78 of land contiguous to the shoals. 
1 : 1 


different directions for something 
new and lucrative. And it may be 
+yuthfully said of him, as it has been 
said of some others that, “whatever 
he touched turned to gold,” and just 
about this time he “touched’ some- 
thing that was turned into a “big 
lump.’ 

He made a purchase of the High 


ter, 


| 


from the heirs of this lady through 


Lought the land. 
But he, being such a ca 


everything closely and inve 
every matter thoroughly, had the 
chain of titles to this land examined 
by the Hon. Mike Justice, who pro- 
nounced it perfect and without any 
missing links, and when he was ne- 
gotiating with the Charter members 
of the Henrietta Cotton Mills Com- 
pany about the sale of the shoals 
and this land, he had lawyer Justice 
to make this statement before them 
in his first interview with them in 
the. town of Shelby. 
foundation is beginning to be laid, 


And now the 


upon which the, cotton mill is to be 


erected, and this man about whom 
active 


This gave him stock to the amount 
I of twenty-five hundred dollars, to 
‘| which he added twenty-five hundred 
more, giving him stock to the amount 
of five thousand dollars. He still has 
left, after selling the company one 
hundred and sixty acres on the east 
side of the river, which are now well 
dotted with tenement houses that 


Shoals tract of land on the East side ee rented at prices, which, when ag- 
gregated, amount to quite a hand- 


of the River. This was the land that |; i Raa f 
wag in litigation for so many years, SS income. On US le aie . 2 
about which I have had something the) Tver, -J0une Gres) COMPANY'S 
to say in some of my former writ- | land, he has a sarge body of land, 
ings. There was no dispute about on a part of which ne also) es mer 
the titles of this land after the pur- | Rouses ue Tent His wonderful in- 
chase was made by the Baxter boys, | sight into business is marvellous. It 
which I think was in the year 1850. ' seems as if he knew what was going 
They were both good lawyers, well. to be developed or what was Bone 
posteq in all legal points; and aa to take place or turn up before it 
pecially were they experts in trac- comes) td 2 ae ; A 

ing the chain of titles, which was There is no one in this section of 
necessary to make an undisputed title the Country who has been so sue: 
fo a tract of land. “Before taking a cessful in business, or who has accu- 
deed from Achillis Durham, a mulated property and increased an 
the land ‘in possession, and from riches as has he. He is proverbial 


a pee ipohlene) at they were lane. = the people as a man of busi- 


: holdi ness talents and ag one of extraor- 
Raretulsto see severy De som ing| dinary good fortune and while he 


a commissioner, that R. R. Haynes|to be greatly coveted. Not that 


reful and}too high an estimate on wealth, but 
prudent business man, looking into} when I see a rich man, whose wealth 


stigating | kag been honestly acquired and fully 


the shadow of a title against it, and|is thus reported he is also current- 
from them they secured a title toj}ly spoken of as a man of fair dealings 


and honest purpose. I have yet to 
hear the first one speak of him only 
as a high toned gentleman and as a 
general benefactor among the peo- 
ple. I do not undertake to estimate 
his actual worth in a secular sense 
for fear his modesty might be of-| 


d holding | fended, which can only be surpassed 
such a title, it is equally evident that. by hig skill as a financier. Yet, I do 
they could make one of like charac-| not hestitate to place him among the 
which they did, to their sister,| very foremost of the rich men of our 
Mrs. Micajah Durham, and it was,country and to speak of him as oc-| 


| cupying a most enviable position, one | 
T| 
would unduly stress riches, or place! 


| consecrated to God, I feel that such 
= one is blessed above the ordinary 
walks of men. 

For when we turn our attention 
to the other side of his character 
and view him as a moralist and a 
Christian we find him to be even as 


Caesar’s wife: “above suspicion.” He 


professed faith in Christ and joined 
‘the church in his early manhood and 
has lived an exemplary Christian life, 
obeying strictly the injunctions; 
“Not slothful in business, feverent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.’ 
Biazraphy of Nancy Hollifield 
About two years ago I saw it 
stated in a North Carolina paper 
‘that a colored woman had just died 
\in one of the Eastern counties, aged 
‘one hundred and fourteen years. it 
eis also stated that she was, at the 
\time of her death, the oldest persen 
in the state. The name of this very 
aged person, so far as I remember, 
was not given. It is very unusual for 
such an advanced age to ke reached. 
It is only now and then thai we hear 
of any person passing, or even reach- 
ing, one hundred years of age. Some 


few years ago I remember to have 
heard it said that Aunt Anne Car- 
penter was one hundred and five 
years old when she died. I am in- 
vited to be present at a birthday din- 
ner on the twenty-sixth of this month 
(June), which is given in celebration 
of the ninety-ninth anniversary of 
Mrs. Deidamia Henson, but such oc- 
casions are certainly like angel visits, 
“few and far between.” But it is 
left to me to chronicle a case, which 
breaks the record for longevity since 
the days of Moses. “Moses died when 
he was a hundred and twenty years 
old; his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated.” I furnish a 
brief biography of my old nurse, 
‘Mrs. Nancy Hollifield, who is now 
just about one hundred and fifteen 
years old. I have no doubt but that 
she is the oldest person now living 


| 


in North Carolina, ang perhaps the 


: 
mn 


4 ~ . 

oldest in the United States. I stated|) “5 to take the formost row. Aboat 

in some of my early reminiscenses|| this time (1821) she went to live 

‘that Katy Moreland came to this | with the. family of:my father. Here 
coy ae re oe va ‘ghe remained about eleven years. It | 
. She“was the daughter of John , : he ! 
dnd Botey Moreland; ‘This family)" * eed Se a | 
settled in Columbia, South Carolina. came into my father’s family Waal 
I was born. She was kind to my moth-» 


Their daughter Katy married a man eS : 
by the name of John Leake. er, giving her all the attention needed 


He was raised in the mountains | curing her confinement, while she. 


of Western North Carolina, and | was tender and attentive to the baby, 
| : 


while wagoning to Columbia he met and when I think of those days of 
2 Ss Sages aa _M* |watehfulness and tender nursing 


there springs up a feeling and emo- 
' tion very close kin to those possess- 
jdren. One of them was named ing the heart of a child toward the 
Nancy, and the other is the heroine, ‘mother. And when the many, kind- 
nesses, which were done in after life 
: E to my mother and her children and 
certainly worthy of the ttle, which especially the faithful nursing given 


‘Miss Moreland, wooed and married 
ber. To them were born saveral chil- 


of whom we now write, and she is | 


ly a worthy specimen of our com- || of sickness (for she was untiring in 
mon humanity. I have tried to philo-//her attention to the last), are re- 


we have given to her. She is certain-|!t) my mother while on her last bed| 


= (3 = 
‘ing and tears, and when they had 
|pushed their research still further 
they found that it was little Naney 
\Leake, who had gone there to weep 
over the grave of her dead brother. 
This incident, which must have oc-| 
'eurred when she was about nine OT} 
\ten years .old, is proof of the real 
‘tenderness and sympathetic nature’ 
‘of her disposition, and though her, 
long life of hard work and drudgery 
she has fully unmistakably testified: 
|te this redeeming and very praise: | 
| worthy trait of character by her 
many and persistent acts of kindness : 
and true devotion. And while she 


| may have, been regarded by some, 
who were only partially acquainted 
with her and knew but little. of her 


inner feeling, ‘as being stern and 
austure, yet those who have known 


see if certain facts could be recon-|| foyndest sense 
ciled to, or made to harmonize with, | gratitude. 

what seems to be some of the es-| She was married to Jacob Holli- 
tablished laws of nature. We doubt field when she was well advanced in 
not for a moment but what the great |}ife, by whom she had two children, 
Author of nature’s laws has the |pyt they are both dead. She has made 
| power and prerogative either 1t0'|hor home with her only living child, 
i change or suspend those laws at will.; Mrs. Smart, near Ellenboro, for some 
There is nothing connected with na- years past where she is well cared 
ture, things which are made which for and treated with great kindness: 


of obligation and 


sense impeaching the divine’ charac- cated her hip joint, from which time 
ter. This old lady has been marvel-, che has not been able to walk, but 
:lously endowed with vitality and nat-' | her mind is vigorous and her mem- 
ural force. There are two facts that| | ery good. In regard to events of an- 
may pe stated in proof of this last | cient date her memory is marvelous. 
insertion. First it may be stated with||She can state with perfect clearness 


sophize a little on her case, and to|| membered, they produce the pro-| 
lof tenderness and love as it- flowed. 


her best could see an undercurrent 


silently and almost imperceptibily, 
sometimes being quite covered, over 
by harsh words and sarcastic eX 
pressions which were not understood 
only by those who knew her well. 
This old lady has lived far beyond 
the expectations of her friends. or 
pLysicians, and from her I have, been 
able to learn many things that have 


may not be modified, without in- [ast January three years ago she interested me and which I may tell 
fringing any moral law or in any fell from the door steps and dislo-, others later on. She is now awaiting 


\the time of her departure with pa- 
‘tence and submission, though she 
|sometimes expresses 2 desire for 
| 


| the day to be hastened. 


| CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Autobiography. 


perfect assurance and! without fear 
of contradiction, that she has done 
more hard work, real drudgery than 
lany one woman—I am almost ready 
to say two women—in all the coun-; 
try around. While I am writing het 
daughter, Mrs. Smart has just said 
to me. “Why mama, when she was 
sixty years old, could bind wheat 
| after two cradles, and when she was: 
sixty-five could do more hard work 
than any of the girls can do now.’ 

Second, the fact that she gave birth 
to a chilq when she was full thres| 
score years old is proof not to be 
controverted that the vigor of her 
body was unequaled. amounting to a 
phenomenon. When she was quite a 
little girl, her mother gave her to 
Jonas Liles, who lived near High 
Shoals. He raised her until she was 
nineteen years old. She then lived 
about with different families for a 
‘long time, probably twenty years. 
During all this time she was doing 
hard work and much drudgery. Her | 
hands were always willing ang her 
feet nimble, and wherever she went 
it seemed to be understood that she; 


incidents, which I am sure occurred 
jone hundred anq five years ago. She! | 
remembered distinctly when the first | 
erave wag dug in the graveyard at: 
‘eld Providence church. From the 
best information that I can get this 
| church was organized, in 1790. She 
‘says the first person , buried there 
was a woman by the name of Good-' 
win. The second person buried there| 
she remembers to have been her! 
brother, Henry Leake. : | 

+ Tradition telly a very pathetic 
story ‘connected with this second 
graveyard grave. There were a com- 
pany of ladies going to church there 


I was. born the. 31st of March, | 
1823, in Rutherford County, N. C.4 


iMy father and my mother were both! 
| natives of this county. My father’s 
name was: William; my mether’s: 
name was Nancy. Neither of them 
had a double name. My mother’s 
maiden name was Bedford. She was) 
the daughter of Raimond and. Mar- 
tha Bedford. My father was the son 
of James Lee. He was a native of 
Virginia and came to North Caro- 
lina about the year. 1774. His. first 
settlement in this state was about 
thrde miles west of High Shoals, : 
< just a little back of the place where 
shortly after this second grave had | Jesse’ Webb now lives. The old a 
Becs opened, and when near the | nut tree that stood near the house, | 
church they heard an unusual noise |in which my father was born, and 
the rock-walled spring, from which 
he drank and carried water in his | 


in the graveyard, which so alarmed 


| them that the most of them were |”. 
childhood, are sill there. 


| afraid to go any nearer, but one et 
B y — In company with Joe Webb I walk- 


of them said she must know what + 

was. for it seemed to be a person in) ed over the grounds and drank wat- 

great distress, and when near gnoueh.| er from the spring, which are made 

‘to see they saw a person prostrate on. sacred by the power and influence 
of association. When I bring into 


i d eerie 
the newly made grave, moaning an@)| 054 proximity in my ‘aind the place 


making lamentations with strong crv-'| 4 the everits that have taken place 


— 
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thereon, I am made to feel as though: 
I should take off my “shoes”  be-: 
cause “the ground whereon I stand 
is holy.” Here my father was born 
and lived til his marriage, which 
took place in 1799. He first settled 
after his marriage out on what was , 
then, and is yet, called the Island- 
Ford road. The place was known for 
many years by the name of ‘‘the 
Baxter old place.” It is now owned | 
and lived on by Mrs. Hamrick. Here | 
he lived until three children werel 
born in the family; Patsy, Polly and 
James. He then moved to my grand- 
father Bedford’s place, which was 
just one-half mile above High Shoals. 
Here he lived for two or or three | 
vears. 

He then bought a tract of land on 
| Second Broad River, one mile above} 
High Shoals. Here he built a rough, 
primitive house with pine logs neith- | 
er hewn nor scalped. It was in this; 
rude tenement that I first opened: 
my eyes upon the light of heaven, 
and the objects of earth. I remember 
the old building, though it was torn’ 
away when I was only six years old. | 
Just a little while before I was 
twelve years old I went to live with 
|my grandmother Bedford. She was 
hee old woman of four-score years 
| and was very frail. I gave her all 
ithe help I could, brought all the 
|; water, cut and carried in the wood 
|and made her fires. Very soon I was 
milking her cows, doing her churn- 
ing and helping her in various ways 
about the house. She was fond of 
cheese-making and in this branch of 
industry I soon became quite an ex- 
pert. I had a fondness for the busi- 
ness as well as for the cheese itself. 
Many a one did I make and assist 
in making, but my dear old grand- 
mother soon passed away. In pass- 
ing out at the door she fell, sprain- | 
ed her hip and never walked any ,| 
more, She lived only about one year | 
after this, and like a ripe shock of |. 
grain was gathered into the “garner | 
of the Lord.” How lonely was the | 
| night that she died: I went by my- 
self to tell mother that she was dead. 
And O, how desolate I did feel; I 
could scarcely deliver my message 
when I got there. Oh, I felt so sorry }| 
that grandma was dead, and I eried; 
and sobbed. Mother spoke words of 
comfort and condolence. She said, 
“Oh, my son we ought not to grieve } 
after your grandma, the good Lord 
has spared her to us so long, and 
she was so old, had suffered so much 
and was so well prepared to go, I 
don’t think we ought to grieve for 
her or wish her back,” and so I was 
able to dry up my tears, but could 
not help thinking how lonely we! 
would be without old grandma. 

T remained with my uncle a year 


| Beam. He was a young man of good) 


or to after the death of my grand- 


mother, and then went to Ruther-, 


fordton and commenced with Wright 
Wilson and Ancil Harden to learn 


the wagon and carriage making busi-| 


ness, but not being so well pleased 
with my surroundings and comrades 
I only stayed about two months. 


receive, aS agreed upon, were five, 
dollars per month, which was con- 
sidered at that time to be a fair 
remuneration for the labor of a 
.sixteen year old boy, and so I was 
“sent into the fields,’ not to “‘feed 
iswine” but to plough and hoe and 
kill grass, and this was the work, in: 


During this time I made some very which my hands were employed for 


pleasant acquaintances; among them 
was David Beam. He was several 
years older than I was, but we were 
together several times during my 
stay in Rutherfordton. He was then 
a right young man and was doing 
business for his brother, Martin! 


moral character and fine business 
talents. Again in 1842 I had the! 
pleasure of meeting him at High| 
Shoals while he was doing business: 


there for an iron manufacturing 
company of South Carolina. I had 
the pleasure of meeting him a few 
weeks ago and find him to be the 


same high-toned gentleman and en- 


ergetic business man that he was in 
& a 4 tance around. The plough hangs un- 


1838 and 1842. I made also the ac- 


several years. Sowing and reaping. 
While with this man I did some hard, 
rough and even perplexing work. It 
was during my stay with him that 
those bottoms now owned by the 
Wilkins’ heirs and are in such fine 
state of cultivation, were cleared up 
and ditched off and prepared for the 
plough. Ditching is hard work; cov- | 
ering them over, after making a 
small rock culvert at the bottom as 
a drainage for the water, is rough 
work, but what shall we say when it 
comeg to ploughing among the tus- 
sicks of an old mill-pond place where 
there is no solid ground upon which 
your horse can place his feet, but 
all is mire and softness for some dis- 


der one of these tussicks, the many 


quaintance of the two Twitty boys, | little fibrous roots holding it down 


Decatur and Lafayette. They were 
fine looking and brilliant young men, 
fine specimens of our common human- 
ity. In after years they went to 
Spartanburg, 5S. C., 
a large dry goods business for some 


years. They were both good business 
but traded too largely on the ‘it becomes very analogous to 
credit system, which made it against |) dead-locks, which sometimes 
them in the winding up. They both|| fast our legislative bodies. 
died in Spartanburg some years ago. ' : 


men, 


There was another man, whose! 
acquaintance I made the short time 
I spent in Rutherfordton, the Rev. 
Abel Hoyle. He was the preacher in 
charge of the Rutherfordton circuit. 
He was a young man of small sta- 
tue, broad chest, but rather delicate 
in appearance. He was a good preach- 
er, and so far as I remember, was 
in good favor with his people. Wil- 
son, the man with whom 
was a Methodist and his house. was 2 
home for preachers, 
chance to get acquainted with the 


so I had a good’ 


being more than equal to the strengta 
of the animal; there is a_ perfect 
hitch. Sunk into the mire half way, 
to the knees he cannot give back; | 


and carried on | the strength of the youthful plough- 


man not being sufficient to handle 
the plough the hitch continues until | 
the 
hold 


I have said that I did not only 
hard and rough work but also vex- 
ing or perplexing work, and now I 
leave it for my readers’ to say wheth 
er I have used a misnomer, or a word 


inappropriately. If the wickedness of 
‘the Sodomites vexed the righteous 


soul of Lot from day to day, I think 
surely it would not have been less ! 
vexed had he have ploughed among 
turfs and tussicks of a mill-pond 


I boarded,| place, but not only diq I do hard 
work while I stayed with Baxter, | 


but other cares were upon me. A 


‘part of the time I had to look after 


“circuit vider.” He had heard that |and take care of a lunatic. Alfred Mc- 


‘I was a member of the church and | Kinney, a very noted character in 


was very kind and attentive to me. I |the country, had become insane. He| 
became very much attached to him | was the only, child of his father. His 
ang loved to be in his company, al- | father was a rich man for that day, 
ways feeling that I was edified and |having some fifteen or twenty like- 
built up by his spiritual talks and |ly slaves and a large quantity of land. 
Godly admonitions, but at the close |He was regarded as one of the weal- 
of this conference year he was sent thiest men in the country. Alfred 
to another field of labor and I saw) being the only child, of course he 
him no more. He has long since gone, was looked upon and spoken of as a 
to reap his reward for faithfulness, rich man, but his riches proved to 
in the Master’s service. | be a curse rather than blessing. He 
I was engaged with Thomas Bax-| married a Miss Moreland when he 
ter, who was a thrifty farmer in the: was quite a young man. His father! 
neighborhood, and went to farm: gave him money to buy a nice stock 


work again. The wages that I was to; of goods and he commenced mer-} 


chandising on the south side of Main} | in the bed was on the front side, so 
Broad River at the Island-Ford. He| | that he could not get out and not 
opened a large stock of goods and 
drew customers for many _ miles 


wake me up, but I was awakened one ; 


= 
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| home three likely negroes at one 
| time that belonged to the estate of 
old James MeKinney, and it was said 
night, not ‘by his trying fo get out) that he got them all for taking care 


around. There was no‘country store, of bed as I had often been, but by' of Alfred and looking after his busi- 


in the country that could compete — his trying to fasten the chain around 
with McKinney’s. It was said that he | my neck. He had reached down and 
sold more goods than any one house 
in town, but he soon began to tem- 
per with the “fire water of hell.” He 
bacame a drunkard, lost his mind, 


-.y, mistreat:d his wife, abuseq his | did not move for a few moments 


children, annoyed his neighbors and after. waking, waiting to find out 
ee what he intended) to pass one link 


ly | through another, but it is not a time 
county jail. for long waiting when a crazy man 
| Here he was kept some weeks,! is trying to fasten a chain around 
but my ucle Hawkins Bedford, who | one’s neck. He had reached.out and 
had been a schoolmaster of his in drawn it up from where it hung at 
their boyhood and having such @ the head of the bed and ‘passed i 
; profound sympathy for him, went | under my neck, as I have stated be- 
and arranged to take him out of jail | fore, so I turned over on my right 
and engaged to keep him at his own | side, the chain falling in front of 
house and take care of him as best | me, and I lay quiet for awhile to see 
he could. This was before the luna-, if he woulq renew the attempt. After 
tic asylum ‘was established in North|;he had waited sufficiently long, as‘ 
Carolina. But he found him very he thought, for me to get fast asleep 
troublesome and hard to manage. He | 
would get up ‘out of bed in the night 
and wander off in the darkness, and 
in this way.gave my uncle a great. 
deal of trouble. He got very tired and | 
‘wotn out with him and got Thomas | 


was finally taken ang lodged in the 


| 


together. 
I did not know; neither have I been| 
able since, in thinking about it, to 


‘Baxter to take him off his hands.'|decide in my own mind what he in-,¢ime @ devoted Christian woman, 
tended to do, or whether he hag any| feeling the responsibility that was 
evil purpose or not. Probably his ob- | upon her as @ parent and especially | 
ject was only to frighten me a lit-|| 5; 2 mother, dedicated me to God in 


-Baxter’s wife was very much against! 
the arrangement, as she could not! 
bear the thought of having a crazy) 
man about the house, but her oppo-|itle, or it may have been that he 
sition was disregarded and the crazy|| thought of getting the chain so fas- 
man wag taken into the family, and|| tened around my neck that he could 
now the unpleasant task of taking|| hold me down and give me a sound 
|charge of him and looking after him || beating, or it may have been that he 
devolved on me. I had to: follow him Ponehe of choking the life out 
in his, rambles by day and by night.|'of me right there and then. We 
I could stand the day rambles very'| can’t define the thoughts of crazy 
well, but the night rambles got,| man, but at this juncture I rose on 
,away with me, and in order to pro-' him and asked what he was doing. 
vide against them I suggesteq to 
| Baxter that we devise some means, 
by which he could be confined in bed 
jand stop his rambling at night; and 
|so acting upon my suggestion we ©¢at. We both dressed and started for 
|fastened a chain to the wall at the |the kitchen, and there chanced to 
head of the bed, in which he and 1) | be a good good supply of eatables on 
‘slept, by taking an iron staple and) hand, as it was hog-killing time, and 
‘putting it through the last link of | quite a good quantity had been cook- 
‘the chain and driving it into the log,|;@@ up and was ready for the emer- 
so as to allow the chain to hang!|sency. I spread it all out and told 
down between the wall of the house |him to help himself, and he pitched 
and head of the bed, but little did I in without using either knife or fork, 


think when we were thus arranging| and though part of the supply had 


‘that I was doing as did Haman when 
he erected the gallows upon which he 
intended to hang Mordecai. I did 
not dream that even an attempt would 
be made to fasten me with the chain, 
which I had prepared to bind another. 
He was very quiet at night for some- 


seemed to be greatly confused, jump- 
éd out of bed saying he was hun- 
gry and would have something to 


fingers and while his head was 
_thrown back he would cram_ his 
|mouth full of the hashed meat; after 
| this operation had gone on for some- 
time he said to me, “I am not eat- 
ing this, because I want it, but just 


the bed. I suppose he saw the chain | We had a sight of trouble with him, 
and knew its object. Everything pass- | but I suppose Baxter was well paid 
ed on quietly for sometime. My place’ for it all. I remember that he brought 


| ! 
| drawn it up from where it hung at’ 

the head of the bed and had passed: 
it under my neck—I was lying upon!) 
| my back—and when I awoke he was | 
squandered a great deal of his prop- | trying (as it seemed to me, for I/ 


, again he reached softly over, took! 
hold of the chain, drew it up and. 


was again trying to fasten the links|/" ™Y ecventcent™ year, 3 men Hee 
What object\he had in view % the church but not a professor of | 


|Feligion. 


He gave me no definite answer, but | 


(been finely hashed, he would'use his 


|time, making no attempt to leave /to show you that it won’t hurt me” | 


|\ness, but he recovered pretty ‘well 
from his insanity, gathered up — the 
little stuff that he had left ang mov- 
ed out West. : 

I remember being at his house in 
Desoto County, North Mississippi, 
while I was traveling the Chulahoma 
circuit in 1850. He was then living 
on a farm and seemed to be doing 
right’ well. His wife told me he was 
not drinking any and was agreeable 
to his family. He might have beee 
one of the richest men in the coua- 
try had it not been for strong drink. 
It ruined him and brought his fam- 
ily into very destitute circumstances, 
and as it did for him, and brought 
his family to degredation and want, 
so did it do for many others of hwy 
day and so is it doing for many ef 
the present age ang generation. &% 


is slaying its thousands. anually. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
This is the year 1840. I am now 


I had been religiously train- 
ed from my babyhood. My mother, 


Christian baptism. I say Christian 
Baptism, because all the elements 
essential to constitute Christian bap- 
tism fully met in my case. I was 
baptised in the name of the Holy 
Trinity; Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
I was baptised by a legal:and consti- 
tutional administrator; the Scriptural 
element-water-was used, and I being 
a fit Bible subject for baptism there 
wag nothing lacking to constitute 
what we consider, and recognize, to 
be “Christian baptism’? but I had 
not carried out practically the work 
my good mother had begun for me. 
I had not up to this time given my- 
self wholly to God. I had not fully 
consecrated my heart and life to Him 
and His services. True, I had exper- 
ienced some very pleasant sensations 
and felt my emotional nature stirred 
within me as I hag listened to the 
recital of personal Christian exper- 
ience. 

Some such occasions come vividly 
into my mind as I write these lines. 
There was a prophet of the Lord, a 


holy “man of God, that made his an-| 
nual visits to our neighborhood. He 
was as certain in his calls. as_ the 
prophet Elisha was in his visits to 
Shunam, “where was a great wo-| 
man.” I suppose that Elisha went 
down to Shunam to preach. This was 
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|the body is exercised. He said, 
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the object of the prophet, of whom 
we now speak, in coming to our com- 
munity. He came to preach His name 
was John Godfrey, but all the people 
had a pet name for him and would 
call him ‘Uncle Jackie.”” He would— 
spend several days among Us and 
visit from house to house. He was 
spending a night with Thomas Bax- 
ter, I was there. He related an inci- 
dent that had occured in his past 
experience, which fully established 
the fact that the mind could be so 
completely absorbed by devine medi- 
tation as to make it unconscious or 
insensible of. the manner or way that 
oS 
was preparing a piece of new ground ' 
for a turnip patch. It was very rough | 
and full of roots, put I finally got it. 
ready for the plough, and now comes, 
I said to myself,” ‘the tug of war.’ | 
How can I get it ploughed? I had no} 
well-trained, patient horse, nothing 
but a young fractious, half-trained 
filley. What shall T do? I got my gears 
and plough in readiness, but dreaded 
the undertaking. How can I plough, 
such ground with a fretful colt? I be- |}; 
gan to feel that I needed help, but |! 
there was no one to help me, no one | 
to leng the colt or hold the plough. 
I began to think up some Bible prom- 
ise that I could claim and plead in 
this emergency, and one came instant- 
ly into my mind, ‘Call upon me in 
the day of trouble and I will deliver 
thee.” I said, yes, that suits my case. 
exactly. I’m in trouble. I don’t know 
how I am going to get through with 
this job, but the way was made plain 
to me in the promise; SO I went right 
off and hitched up the colt, meditat- 
ing at the same time upon the prom- 
ise, thinking about the condition and 
trying to fulfill it, and by the time 
J was ready to begin ploughing I was 
considerably drawn out in prayer and 
meditation. I began my work and 
continued to call upon God, keeping 
it in mind all the time that this was 
the condition to be met, and when 
fully met deliverance would be giv-: 
en. I never prayed more ardently ar 

\\ 


never had a more complete deliver 
ance. 

The ploughing wag. done, but 1 
knew not how. Whether the colt had 
fretted or been quiet I could not tell. 
The first thing that I was perfectly 
conscious of I was standing at one 
corner of the patch looking how I 
could plough it the second time, and 
if I had been asked how the filley had 
done I could not have told. ‘It seem- 
ed to me’ said the old man, ‘that the || 
Holy Ghost came upon me and upon 
the colt and we worked in perfect 
harmony with each other, both be 
ing under Divine influence and con- 
trol.’ I have often spoken of this 
circumstance, because of effect 
upon me. My tears fiowed profusely. 


| 


} 


its 


at that time and have given the “Vit- 


‘making as many furrows and plough- 
ing as many rows as he did, I was| 


My emotional nature was touched 
and moved to its very center. I was 
convicted and almost converted, and 
4f “Uncle Jackie” had called for 
mourners I would. have gone up. If 


I had known the real, true nature -of |) 
“the kingdom of God,” if I had un-|! 
derstood that it were as a grain of | 
mustard seed, small in the beginning |) 
but grew to be something great and || 


glorious; had I understood all this 


tle seed” proper culture I might have 
been saved some trouble and anx- 


iety of heart later on. On another |! 


occasion, “some three years before 
the one just recited, I felt my heart 
“strangely warmed.” 

I was yet living with my uncle, 
but had ploughed a day for Thomas 
Baxter. The field in which I plough- 
ed was between the road, on which 
Geo. Hawkins now lives, and the 
creek. I think the road then wag just 
about where it is now. The field was 
a large one, and the rows were long, 
reaching the whole length of the 
field and from the road down to the 
edge of the bottom (the bottom was 
not yet cleared up). After having 
worked with Baxter through the day, 


leaving for home; had gotten over 
the fence; was taking a few words, 
when he said to me, “Well, Christen- 
berry, we have been working togeth- 
er today in the cornfield; now let us 
work together in the field of the 
Lord, God hag a great field to be cul- 
tivated, and we are the laborers 
that he employs for its cultivation. 
Every human heart is one of God’s 
fields, and oh, how much it needs 
cultivating. The soil is fertile and 
whatever grows there is luxuriant. 
If it be uncultivated and the seeds 
of sin allowed to grow therein, how 
fearful be the result.” As he talked 
along after this strain I felt a mov- 
ing sensation within, which caused 
tears to flow from my eyes, and Bax-| 
ter seeing “that my feelings were! 


touched reached his hand through the | 


crack of the fence, took hold of 


mine and we had quite a good little 
hand-shaking. It may have been that 
the mustard seed was at that 
and all it needed 


time 


cast into the soil 


| was proper culture. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

In the year 1840 I attended the 
meeting at Camp’s camp-ground on 
the, South side of Main Broad river, 


about two miles Delow {sland Ford. 


It was at this meeting that I made 
for the first time an open profession 
of religion. I don’t remember that 
I went to the altar very often. Don’t 
think I did, but while there a stream 


of light and glory was poured into 
my soul as though it came right down 
from the regions above. I saw it be- 
fore it reached me. It had the ap- 
| pearance of an electric flash as it: 
darts across the bosom of the threat-' 
ning cloud. It seemed as if it came 
| right into my heart, and just then: 


\ 


|the burden was lifted and an uplift-| 
ing influence came upon me and an: 
elevating power seemed to take holdi 
upon me. I arose from my knees,, 
sat upon the bench and asked my| 
brother John, who sat close by, toi 
| sing. I wanted to hear music, for now, 
the sweet music of heaven was ring- 
ing in my head and was responsive 
to the sweet music of earth. i 
Soon after this the Rev. Cc. A. 
Crowell, who was then preacher in 
charge of the Rutherfordton Circuit, 
appointed me class leader at Provi- 
dence Church, which office I held as 
long as I remained in the country. 
In the year 1843 I went out with 
my brother, Felix Walker, into the 
western district of Tennessee. He had 
lived here seven years, having gone 
out in the year 1837. The first year 
after I went out there was spent in 
going to school, preparatory to the: 
work to which I then felt I was eall-| 
ed. In the early spring of 1844 I 
was licensed to preach by the Quar- 
terly Conference of the Lagrange 
Cireuit, which met in the town of 
Lagrange, G. W. D. Harris was pre- 
siding elder, Wilson L. McAlister 
preacher in charge and Lewis L. 
Davis junior preacher. As soon as I 
received my license I went directly | 
to the Oxford circuit in Mississippi. 
It had been previously arranged that 
I should travel the balance of the 
‘Conference year with William R. 
Morgan, who haq lived in the pre-|. 
vious year in Lagrange and with 
whom I had become well acquainted. 
He was a good man and a faithful 
worker. The Memphis Annual Con- 
ference met that fall in the town’ 
of Sommerville, Tenn. The quarter-| 
ly conference of the Oxford circuit | 
gave me a recommendation to this 
conference for admission into the 
traveling connection. I attended the 
conference and was received on trial. 
| Thig was the first conference after 
the division of the Methodist church. 


by 


| James. He was a Northern man and 


' 


It was presided over Bishop 


lle new Bishop, having been elected 


“at the late General Conference, 
| which was held in New York in the 


‘| previous May. He was a good little 
\ 


man, was well received by the con- 
ference and presided to the entire 
satisfaction of the conference. He 
preached an able sermon on Sunday 
from the text, “God forbid that f 
j should glory save in the cross of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ.”” He held on to 
the North and was never at another. 
Southern Conference. My first ap-| 
|pointment the Ripley circuit. It lay 
| mostly in Tippah county, North Miss-' 
issippi. My colleague William  S. | 
Jones. He was a good man, but not | 
a very strong preacher. William M. | 
McFerrin was my presiding elder.}, 
He was the brother of John B. Mc- 
Ferrin, the editor of the Nashville | 
| Christian Advocate; a good preacher, 
; but not so able a man as his brother. 
It was a very pleasant year with me, 
though something occurred to bring: 
sorrows to my hear. It wag this year! 
that my brother John died. He had' 
gone out West about one year be-, 
fore he died. I hag seen him only | 
twice after he went out. He died at. 
the house of a Mrs. Johnson seven | 
miles from Lagrange. The disease’ 
with which he died, I believe, was) 
typhoid fever. I was holding a meet. | 
ing at a church called Hickory Flat. 
The news that my brother was dead, 
came to the church on Saturday, but. 
the brethern thought best, as I was 
alone in the meeting and had all me 
preaching to do, not to tell me until 
the meeting was over. We closed on 
Sunday in the afternoon. I went 
home with a brother Moorman, and 
they then told me of the death of 
my brother. That afternoon an in- 
cident occurred, which greatly im- 
pressed me and of which I have of- 
ten spoken. 

Of course we talked about things 
that were solemn and impressive af- 
ter having received such sad news. 
Our conversation was about death 
and the necessity of being prepared 
for it at any time. There were two: 
children present listening to the talk, . 
‘one the son and the other the oe 


daughter of brother Moorman. They 
were about the same age, eight years 
old. These. children, it seems, were 
impressed’ by hearing us talk and 
made to feel the importance of being 
ready to die. After while the chil- 
dren were missed. Search was made 
for them, but ‘it was sometime be- 
fore they coulg be found, as they 
had gone some distance from the 
house down a little branch through 
the thick woods, looking, as it seems, 
for a very private and secluded place 
| where they could be all alone. We 


1 go t in search of them,} 
pad oN Bane our lumeare ‘father and father-in-law of 


and after a half-hour of anxious look- 
ing they were found kneeling by an 
old log, apparently in great agony, 
for they were both crying and pray- 
ing with much earnestness of mind 
and spirit. Never before hag I seen 
anyone in greater distress on account 
of a sense of sins unforgiven than | 


were these two children, and so they| some trouble and I believe was pu 
we! down from the ministry, and I don’t 


continued for sometime after 


ie 


‘the year we had some good meetings 


|charch. Right near the town of Ful- | 


‘dance, but rather miserly, paid but 


'was sent the fourth year to the Purdy 


‘ference. He took a good. start and 


found them, erying out and saying, 
I am not prepared to die, I am not 
prepared to die, but after talking to 
them for awhile and giving them all 
the instruction and encouragement 
we could, they were relieved. The 
mighty burden, which had weighed | 
so heavily upon them, was lifted; 
their troubled passed away, their ery- 
ing ceased, their countenances were, 
changed, and I have never before nor; 
since witnessed brighter or happier 
conversions than were theirs. The 
little boys’ especially was wonderful 


and to his mother it became alarm- | 


ing, for the little fellow expressed 
himself as wishing right then to go 
to Heaven. Hig mother said to me, 
“T believe the Lord is going to take 
my boy right now.” My reply was 
“Let Him do whatsoever seemeth 
it good. If the Lord thinks best to 
take your chilq now,” said I, “it will 
be all right.” He was not taken then, 
but lived to be a burning and shin- 
ing light in the church and in the 
world. The last account I had of the, 
children they were still ‘witnessing 
for Christ. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


My next work was the Itawambia 
Circuit. Here I was in charge, hav- | 
ing Robert Martin for a colleague. | 
He was several years. older than I,, 
bath in age and in ministry, and I. 
thought at the time should have 
been the senior preacher. My third: 
appointment wags the Fulton Circuit. 
It was on the East bank of the Tom- 
bigby river. Here I was alone and_| 
felt a little desolate. The circuit was' 
large and I could give them preach- 
ing only once in four weeks. During | 


and quite a good many joined the | 
ton lived Uncle Hugh Rodgers. He 
was rather a noted character, a good: 


church member, faithful in atten-) 


little to the support of the gospel. I 


circuit, which lay mostly in McNairy 
county, West Tennessee. Here again 
I was without a colleague; had a 
large work and could only give my 
churches monthly appointments. The 
Jesse 
Welch lived in the bounds of this 
church. Jesse Welch was one of the 
most brilliant, promising and popu- 
lar young men of the Memphis Con- 


stood high among his brethern for 
some years; later on he got into 


i 


know what became of him aly 


[terest and profit. He lost his 


|] souls that will rise up and call 


ay) a 


'His father was a nice old man and 
| stood high on the community. W. M. 


McFerrin was still my presiding 
elder. My work was in his district 
four years. 1 

My fifth appointment was the 


Grenada circuit in the most southern 
part of our conference. Robert L. 
Andrews was my presiding elder. He 
was transferred from the Tennesse2 
to the Memphis Conference, and I 
believe the Grenada District was his 
first appoint in our conference. He 
was a good preacher and very soon 
became quite a favorite’ with all 
.the people. I was again this year 
j thrown a great deal in company with 
Lewis H. Davis, the blind preacher 
that I have before mentioned. He was 
stationed in Grenada and boarded 
with a brother Sims. He had at the 
same house every conference that 
|I had attended. He was a very pleas- 
jant companion and always seemed 
glad to have me with him. I would 
‘read for him and then we would talk 
about the lesson read. He was a good 
expositor of the Bible. I have listen- 
ed to his exposition with miuch = in- 
sight 
when he was fourteen years of age.! 
While splitting a piece éf pine, one’ 
end flew up and hit him in the eye, 
which caused inflammation, and the 


other eye went out through sympathy. 


He was one of the most devoted 
man I have ever known. He spent’ 
more time on his knees in prayer. 
than anyone I have ever been with. : 
He was a very useful, faithful and 
| devoted traveling preacher. He was 
'an effective itinerant for more than 
forty years. He died about ten years, 
ago as a member of the North Miss-| 
issippi Conference. Many are the! 
him} 
blessed in the great judgment day. | 

From the Grenada I was sent to | 
the Chulahoma circuit. This charge, 


\) lay partly in DeSoto ang, partly in} 
'| Marshal county. It embraced a rich 


district of country. Large farms and 
many servants were owned by the 
people. Among some of them there 
was an aristocratic spirit, which made 
it a little unpleasant for me and very 
much so for a young man by the 
name of Abrams, who was sent with 
me as junior preacher. He was a 
young man of good mind, some edu- 
cation and deep piety, but the offi- 
cial members thought he would not 
suit the work, and the first quarterly 
conference requested the presiding 
elder to remove him. They were 
very tender and polite in dealing with 
the young: man, simply giving it as]. 
their. judgment that he had better 
go to school awhile longer. And now |' 
I wag left alone again upon my work. 


ec aie 
oy 


eee 


‘ 
ir 


Kinney, negro. 

20—Fifth Area, American Legion 
Auxiliary group, holds convention in 
Forest City. 


ford, Cleveland, Polk and McDowell 
hold joint meeting in Rutherfordton. 
22—Dr. Carl V. Reynolds, state 


health officer, speaker at Rutherford || 


County Club meeting held in Ruth- 
erfordton. ’ 

23—Last day for filing notices of 
intention to become candidates ‘in 
primary and general elections. To- 
tal of 91 county and township can- 
didates, Republican and Democratic, 
filed. 

28—Officials of Pleasant Grove 
Methodist church announce plans for 
construction of $7,000 educational 
building as memorial to late Guy B. 
Howard. 


May 
1—Pleasant Grove Methodist 
church, near Forest City, observes 


centenary of founding with all day 
program and memorial service. . 

2—Wilbur Chapman, 23 of Moun- 
tain View community commits sui- 
cide. 

2—Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace announces that Second Board 
River SCS district fully organized. 

4—County-wide meeting held in 
Rutherfordton country club house in 
county seat to discuss county library 
service movement. 

5—County-wide check-up reveals 
325 seniors received diplomas in high 
schools of county. 

7—Democratic precinct conven- 
tions held in each of county’s 33 vot- 
ing precincts. Registration books for 
' primary opens. 

14—-Rutherford county Democratic 

convention held in  Rutherfordton, 
attended by 500 people, resulting in 
harmonious meeting. Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Committee met prior to con- 
vention and re-elected Chas. Z. 


O. J. Mooneyham and Myles Haynes, 
vice-chairmen and Clarence Griffin 
secretary. 


16—Annual typhoid, smallpox, 
diphtheria clinics opened in county 
by board of health. 

16—Two weeks term of criminal 
court opens, with Judge A. Hall 


Johnston of Asheville, holding first; 
week and Judge Felix Alley holding} 


second week. 


19—Thirty-seven delegates from 
Rutherford county attended the bien- 
nial Democratic State convention in 
| Raleigh. 


27—Nineteenth district, American 
Legion convention held in Ruther- 
fordton with State Commander Hec- 
tor C. Blackwell as speaker. 


21—Medical societies of Ruther- | 


29—Annual county-wide American 
Legion memorial services held 
Methodist church, Forest City. 


31—Begin construction work on 


First Industrial bank building in 
i Forest City. ie 


in 


June 

1—Dr. F. B. Watkins, native of 

Rutherford county, assumes duties 

as superintendent of the State’ Hos- 
pital, Morganton, N. C. 

4—-Democratic 


islature; Frank Hall, clerk of court; 
C. B. McRorie, recorder; Charles F. 


Geld, Jr., solicitor of recorder’s 
Court; T. W. Calton for board of 
education; Spurgeon Moss for tax 
collector; C. C. Moore for sheriff; 
Mrs. J. P. Hardin treasurer; C. P. 
Parks and F. T. Davis commission- 
ers. 

8—cC. P. Parks named county 
commissioner to fill vacancy caused 
by death of G. B. Howard. 


15—31 Semi-annual pension checks 
for widows of Confederate veterans 
received, totaling $4,300. 


18—Rutherford Rural 


primary Held. | 
Grady Withrow nominated for Leg-| 


Electric | 


summer sessions. 


25--County Library Board named by 
county commissioners, consisting of 
Mrs. M. 0. Dickerson, Jr., Mrs. R. 
H. Crawford, Rutherfordton; S. E. 
Elmore, Spindale; Mrs. C. E. Alcock, 
Forest City; Mrs. Clyde Edwards, D. 
©. Whitaker, of Cliffside. 

26—Annual Farmers federation 
‘picnic held at Shiloh school. 

29—Mrs. Edward Scruggs, of 
| Forest City, killeq near Bethany 
church in ‘fall from moving automo- 
bile. 


August | 

1—Annual Golden Valley-Forest 
City Kiwanis Club meeting held at 
Golden Valley school house. 

1—Cosmie Club organized 
Forest City. 

1—Rutherford county listed 
among the state’s fifty counties to 
which Farm Security Administration 
loans will be made. 

2—Rutherford County Insurance 
Exchange organized at meeting in 
| Spindale. Fred Kinzie president, Mrs. 
|J. H. Burwell, vice-president 
| Henry Giles, secretary. 
8—North Carolina General As- 


in 


and 


Mutual Association moves to double| sembly convenes in extraordinary ses- 


itg three county project. 


sion tc consider enabling acts to 


18—Forest City ‘postoffice dedicat-| 'ving the state in line with WPA 
ed. Senator Robert R. Reynolds and| grants. Adjourned August 13th. 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster General | 
Smith W. Purdum principal speak- 
ers. 

24—Hon R. Bruce Etheridge, direc-' 
tor of department of conservation 
and development of Raleigh and Mrs. 
J. B. Spilman, of Raleigh, speakers 
at Rutherford County club meeting 


jheld at Cliff Dwellers Inn, Chimney | 


Rock. | 


Flack chairman, S. A. Summey, Mrs. ' 


27—Judge Sam J. Ervin, of Mor- 
ganton, convenes the June term of 
superior court for trial of civil ac- 
tions. 


| July 


1—Aeroplanes begin mapping 
farm lands in county under AAA 
| program. 

41—American Legion club house 
in Forest City officially opened. 

5—County commissioners and | 
county board of health set up two 
county unit health district, composed 
lof Rutherford and Polk counties. 

8—-WPA grant of $44,180 an- 
nounced for rebuilding Central high 
school at Rutherfordton. 

19-—Joint meeting of Kiwanians 
of Forest City and Rutherfordton 
held at CCC camp. 
23-Work started on $6,000 WPA 
‘sewer project in Wilkie development 
here. 


25——Rural schools of county open 


8—Judge Hubert E. Olive con- 
venes August term of superior court 
|for trial of civil actions. 


8—County commissioners an- 


nounce tax rate at $1.50 for next 
year. 


8—Begin construction work on 
Methodist parsonage here. 
10—REA announces  appropria- 


tion of $112,000 additional for 100 
miles of new rural electrification 
projects in Rutherford county. 

24—-Farmers hold county-wide 
farm tour. 

24—-Tommy Jones, aged 4, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bostic Jones, of For- 
est City, killed by lightning stroke. 

26—Hon. J. M. Broughton, of | 
| Raleigh, addresses August meeting 
of the Rutherford County Club, held 
in Forest City. 

30—Annual Young Democratic 
Voters Club meeting held in Spin- 
dale, attended by over 300 people. 
Myles Haynes re-elected president, 
| Mrs. Frances Harris Collins, vice- 
‘president; Carl Cowan treasurer and 
|John Blanton secretary. 

September 

1—Open Second Broad River Soil 
Conservation district office in Forest 
City. 

3—Deputy Sheriff Jack Williams, 
23 and Leslie Tanner, 28, of Ruth- 
\xfordton, killed in ato ‘accident 


Thursday, December 15, 1938. 
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LOCAL EV 


ENTS OF 1938 


AS TOLD IN THE COURIER 


Summary of 


In Rutherford County as Copied From the 
Files of The Courier During Year. 


By CLARENCE GRIFFIN 


The following is a 
events and occurences In 


cluded in the list are notices of all types of news 
during the year in The Forest City. Courier. 


In- 
published 


been made to co-ordinate any of the local events with the big- 
ger news underlying events of state and national significance. 


January | 


1—V. T. Davis, postmaster, an- 


* 


27—Five small negro children 


nounces 1937 receipts at the Forest | burned to death in a fire which des- 


‘City postoffice exceeds all records. |troyed Curtis Copeland’s home, two|) 
;miles northeast of Rutherfordton. 


jamounting to $12,648.00. 
g—-Announce final approval of 
$13,000 PWA project for street con- 
‘struction in Forest City. i 
| 10—Mrs. David Jones, 52, of Cliff- 
'side, dies in hospital of burns re- 
ceived at’ her home several ’ days | 
previously. ‘ ! 
11—Rutherford County Bar Asso- 
‘ciation, in annual meeting in Ruth- 
lerfordton, elects Wade Matheny, of 
‘Forest City, president; B. T. Jones, 
‘vice-president and Kenneth McMahan, : 
‘of Cliffside, secretary-treasurer. | 
15—-Rutherford Rural Electric: 
Mutual Association begins actual 
‘construction work on 95 miles of 


Cleveland counties. 

16—All cotton production 
| ord, for Rutherford county broken. 
| Bureau of the census announces, to 
,this date, a total of 22,447 bales 
\ginned from the 1937 crop. 
| 21—Fitst meeting of the Ruther- 
\ fora County Hospitality committee 
{held in the city hall, Forest. City, 
with Wade Matheny, county chair- 
man, presiding. 

24—-Results of referendum on 
creation of a Soil Construction Dis- 
trict, held January 1-10 announced; 
646 favoring project and 29 against. 
The project involves district of 155,- 
000 acres in Rutherford and McDow- 
ell counties. 


rec- 


25—-Start construction work 
American Legion hut here. WPA pro- 
ject calling for expenditure of ap- 
proximately $6,440. 

27—Joint meeting of the Ruther- 
‘fordton and Forest City Kiwanis 
Clubs held at Central High school, 
‘ Rutherfordton. Meat 


ai 


/Clarence Griffin, of Forest City, a 


on}; 


29—New U. S. postoffice opened 
in Forest City. 

31—Joint meeting of the Ruther- 
ford County Club and the Forest 
City Kiwanis club held in Forest 
City. 


February 
2—Governor Clyde R. Hoey names 


member of the State Historical Com-| 
mission. : 


14—Forest Dale Laundry opens in. 
Forest City for business. 


15—Methodists of Forest City 


\start drive for parsonage building 


‘REA lines project in Rutherford and | fund. 


20—Wade Gray, Rutherfordton 


i} 
negro, murdered. 


28—February term of superior 
court for trial of civil actions con- 
venes with Judge Felix Alley, pre- 
siding. . . 

28—F. E. Patton receives $51,000 
soil rental checks for Rutherford 
county farmers. 

March 

5—Annual meeting of Farmers 
Federation officials held in Ruther- 
fordton. Officers for year elected. 

7—Rutherforg County Board 2f 
Health opens two months pre-school 


clinics in schools of county. 


9-12—-Referendum held in Sec- 
jond Broad River soil conservation 
area for election of officers. 


11—Charleg Ross, chief counsel 


‘for the State Highway Commission, 


addresses Rutherford County Club 

at meeting held in Spindale. 
12—-Referendum held o1 crop con- 

trol and marketing quotas of federal 


[AAA in Rutherford county, farmers | 
lvoting 2,641 for crop control and 


357 against. 

12—-Paul Boucher elected chair- 
man of. the Republican Executive 
Committee at biennial GOP conven- 
tion held in Rutherfordton. 
|. 14—Cameron Shipp, Charlotte lit- 
lerary critic, addresses joint meeting 
‘of the Forest City Kiwanis and Wo- 


Outstanding News Items and Events || mans Clubs. 


18—Mrs. I. N. Miller, 65, of near 
Harris, commits suicide by jumping 
into well at her home. 

19—-Farmers Federation building 
in Spindale destroyed by fire, result- 


a resume of the more important NeWS||ing in loss of 30,000 eggs in hatch- 
Rutherford county during 1938. 


ery, quantity of feedstuff and farm- 
ing implements. Total loss about 


No attempt has/|j $10,000. 


24—Writers’ Club re-organized at 
meeting held in city hall here. 
24—Officials of Broad River soil 


- |eonservation district hold first meet- 


‘ing and elect O. J. Holler chairman, 
|Wade Matheny secretary. : 
25—Blue Ridge Safety Council 


‘| holds quarterly meeting at Spindale 


House. 
| 26—State Board of Elections name 
R. E. Price, chairman, B. H. Lowe 
and W. J. Mode on county board cf 
elections. 

31—County-wide Aldersgate and 
christian education program meeting 
held at Pleasant Grove Methodist 


church for Methodists of county. 


April 
1—Annual_ tax 
opens. 

7—Edgar Muskelly, Charlotte ne-) 
gro, dies in hospital of injuries re- 
ceived April 4 in Rutherfordton truck 
wreck, 

8—Coroner’s jury investigates 
death of Jim Hudgins, of Chimney 
Rock, who died under mysterious cir- 
cumstances April 6. i 

9—Biennial Republican conven- 
tion held in Rutherfordton. The fol- 


listing period 


| lowing GOP candidates were named: 


Y. L. McCardwell, legislature; A. R. 
Honeycutt, sheriff; Geo. L. Thomp- 
gon, clerk of court; Mrs. Grant Al- 
len, treasurer; C. K. Aydlotte, tax col- 
lector; Paul Boucher, recorder; Ken- 
neth McMahan, solicitor. 
11—Union Trust Company of Shel- 
by opens branch bank at Ellenboro. 
‘Charles Z. Flack appointed to liqui- 
date old Ellenboro Bank. 
14—Rutherfordton-Spindale-Ruth 
Central high school building partial- 
ly destroyed by fire, entailing loss 
of approximately $80,000. 
16—County election board names 
judges and registrars for year. 
18—April term of superior court! 
for trial of civil cases opens with! 
Judge A. Hall Johnston presiding. 
19—B. J. Byrd, negro, dies in hos- 
pital of wounds inflicted by Jess Mc- 


dale dies. dies. suddenly. 24—E. M. Hall, 79, Montford| 


28—Mrs. D. B. Johnston, 70, wid- July Cove resident, dies. 
low of late Clerk of Court D. B. 1-Reév. T. M. Stribling, 68, 26—Mrs. Laura Doggett, 63, dies 
Johnston, of Rutherfordton passes. Presbyterian minister, of Spindale,| near Forest City. 

March '| dies. November 

2--Mrs. Mattie Tanner, 76, of]: {—Mrs. Louise Wilkins McBray- 5—H. M. White, aged 59, paint- 
Goode’s Creek community, passes. | © 85, widow of late Judge Matt|er, of near Oakland, passes. 

5B. F. Weast, 79, widely-known McBrayer, dies in Rutherfordton. _ 138—Mrs. Mattie Painter, 83, dies 
farmer of Salem community passes. 4—Rev. C. C. Barrs, Baptist it Salem community. 

14—-Thomas G. Johnson, 88, prom- minister of GAlden Valley commu-} 16—George Smart, 81, Colfax 
inent citizen of near Union Mills Diy) Pabsee: farmer, dies near Ellenboro. 
ARS 10—Mrs. Lee W. Lynch, 68, form-}| 23—Mrs. J. M. Walker, aged 90, 


16—_M. L. Justice, 72, former er resident of Forest City, dies in}of near Lattimore dies. 


mayor of Rutherfordt d . Lincolnton. 
on and promi-|| 16 Mrs, W. R. Wood, .75, :, of 


nent business leader, dies. De, 
|. 20—Joe M. Smith, 76, of Ruth- Henrietta, passes. ec imbe- /§— 
: : 3 : 17—Walter Lindsay, of Charlotte, 
erfordton, dies. i : 193 © 
; . Ss, A. L. engineer, dies suddenly at 
April Se ie oa) 
| 3—Mrs. D. D. Freeman, 76, of “igang The fore, 


18—Robert Hines, 20, Green’s 


| Bostic, dies. is : 

: 1 Cr i le v . 

PERG yw Waliicas former youth, dies suddenly whi (‘our Se 
pastor of Forest City Methodist sitting in car at Dutch Grill. 
H ethodis as : ae a 
EO Mon adie ci Grecnahone: 20—Samuel W. Harrison, 75, 0 a es 


|Sunshine community, passes. 

26—W. GC. Hightower, 46, of Hen- 
rietta, former county coroner, un- 
| dertaker, dies. 


6—Sam Edwards, prominent 
farmer of Mt. Vernon community 
dies at age of 88. 

7—Mrs. R. Pink Geer, aged 90, 
of Rutherfordton, passes. 

23—Mrs. Nancy McSwain, 73, of 
Floyd’s Creek community dies. 

28—Mrs. J. M. Melton, dies at 
home in Golden Valley at age of 86. 


August 
4—-Mrs. D. G. Edwards, 72, of 
‘Floyd’s Creek community, dies. 
5__F. Logan Flynn, 80, Cove 
Creek farmer, dies at home near 


; | Lake Lure. 
29-——R. E. L. McDaniel, 79, promi- 99-J. P. Ward, 73, of Caroleen, 
nent Colfax township farmer dies. passes 


May 
6—Mrs. Harriett Justice Calla- 
han, 78, dies in Rutherfordton. 
g—G. B. Sinclair, 78, of West 
End, Forest City, passes. 
16—-Andrew J. Miller, 80, promi- 
;nent Harris community citizen pass- 


30—Robert Culbreth, 51, Spin- 
dale painter, dies in hospital of in- 
juries yeceived earlier in day in fall 
| from ladder. 
September 

1—Mrs. K. J. Carpenter, 85, of, 
Rutherfordton, dies. 


be 3__J. H. Wilkerson, 88, dies 
17—James P. Hardin, 55, of West ee eeau City 


| End, dies after short illness. q7—Horace C. Roach, 62, dies 
22—Mrs. Susan M. Bridges, 69, at home in Avondale. 
of Ellenboro, dies. 41—Mrs. J. A. White, 86, dies at 


. ietta. 
24—-Dr. L. D. Allen, of Union home near Henrie 
Mills, passes at age of 72 a 17—Lee Philbeck, 61, Forest City 


i citizen, passes. 
25—Clarence E. Justice, 62, Ruth- 90-—Charles H. Moore, 62, civil 
erfordton business man dies. 


engineer of Rutherfordton passes. 


June October re te & i] ; i & Carolina 
2—Mrs. Martin Robert Champ- 4_D. F. Morrow, 82, dies in 
ion, 86, of Kistlers Chapel commu- Rutherfordton. 
nity dies. 8-11—Larry, 4, Margaret, 17, 


2—Eugene Allison, 45, U. S.|| children of George Morrow, died of | 
Deputy Marshal and World War of- typhoid. 
ficer, dies suddenly near Bryson 15—-Miss Martha Bridges, 88, dies 
City. at Ellenbcoro. 

2—Joseph M. Glover, 89, of 15D: E. . Hamrick, well known 
near Ellenboro, former Rutherford]! Colfax township farmer, aged 76, 
county commissioner and_ retired], passes. 


| farmer, passes. 1 18—Prof. R. D. Gray, 46, native 
5—Leander A. Holland, 65, re-||of Rutherford, dies in Wilmington | 
tired farmer, dies at Alexander. hospital of injuries received in auto! 


16—Carl F. Goode, 25, of Cliff-i| wreck near Delco, Ne Ge Octa Lo: 
side, former State College athlete, | 29-—Carl B. Wilson, 5A of | Por- 
dies. est City, passes. 
| 21—Mrs. Jennie Arrowood, 78, of | 24——Mrs. Mary Kiser, 71, of Spin- 
Rutherfordton, passes. | dale, dies. | 
28—Laxton Harrill, 61, Cliffside, | 
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